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TO THE RIGHT: : 
HONOVRABLESIR 
John Popham Knight, Lord 
chiefe Iuſtice of England, 
and one of her Maie- 
ſties mott hono- 
rable priute 
Counſel, 


Mm Onorable Sir, (ince 

I can truch, let me 

confidently affirme, 
this boldneſſe pro- 
22 ceedes onely from 
the ſreht of your wertnes, / howaur 
jou, and reuerence the executions 

of your place; J behold not your for- 
tune, but your ſelſe: and ſince it is ſo, 

be content to accept theſe and mee, 

both which offer themſelues to you, 
not for any thing they can, but wil- 

lingly would do you ſeruice. | 
From the honourer of your 
vertues, . Cornwalleys, 
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a. ſheweth the firſt fide of the 
leafe: b. ſneweththe other fade. 


Oedipus, Act. 3. Creon Oedipus 
inſanus. | 
A. I. a. 1. Odia qui nimium times, 

Regnare neſcu; Regns c uſt oda 


eiu. 


Agamemnon. chorus, T7. 
A. 5 h. 2 0 Regnorum magnis , - las 
fortuna boms, in precip ., 
dubioque mmis excel/a locas, 
Gera, 
Hercules furẽs. A ct. 2. Sg. I. Me- 
B. 2. a. 3. Proſperum, ac falix ſcelus 
vntus vocatur: ſontibus parẽ̃t boni. 


Troas. Act. 2. 8e. . 
B. . a. 4. Neſcere hoc primum decet: 
_ 1 K 


Quid facere vifter debeat, yictus 


«fr, 
=P Nemo Imperis continant 


178 
; 4 diu: 
[| ; 7 Afoderata durant. 
= (M gera, 


Hercules furens. Actus. 2. Sc. 3. 
C. &. a. 5. Non off ad aſtra mollis 


; g lorru vids 
18 Hippoliti. Act. 3, chorus. 
IS D,8.a.6. Res humanas ordine walls 
- ih Fortunavegit, . maus 
3. Muntracece, priors fonens . 
ji pe 7* | 
"1 Tross. Act. I. Se. I. Hecuba, 
1 magna peteu 
-i | Dominatsr aulas, nec leues merit 
| | Deos, 


Animumgque rebus credulum Ic» 


Mo 


ofthe Heads, 
ins | Ale vidtat, & te Troia, vi Une 


2 tulit 
unt ocuments ſors maiora, 
fragili bco Starent ſuper ahi, 


ra, | Ottauia. Ad. 2. Sc. 2. Nero. Sen. 
F. 8. a. 8. Ingriis eſt neſcii e quad lie 


ceat ſibi. 


Troas. Act, 3, VIiſſes. 
G. G. a. 9. Hagirbes timet , uam 
maret, ingenio eſt epus: 


Aliss parentes alloqui lufta decet, 


Thebais, Act. 4. Iocaſta. 
H. I. a. 10. GCladius & ſpes or moetus, 
& | - Sorseecaverſat ; præmium incer- 
tus petit 


Troas. Act. 4. chorus. 

H. 3. b. 1 1. Ferre quam ſortem pa- 
tiuntur OPIN i, nemo recuſat. 

12 


Me 


aulrs elcaped m the tran! 
ſcript of the copie. 


B. Leafe 2 * 3. this, reid chere. 
B. leafe 8. b. 1. mule, read e mute. 
C. leafe 2. a. I g. direction, read de- 
ie ction. 
C. leafe 5 22. angry, read anger. 
C. leafe 7. b. g.preue, xead promiſe. 
C. leafe 8. b. I I. wine, read vine. 
D. leafe 2. b. 2 1. & 22. his abſti- 
nence, read hei abitinence. 
D. leafe 3. a. 2. hee, reade ſhee, 
E. leafe 2. a. 7. luperfluouſly ,reade 
ſuperficially. 

E. leafe N. 8. name, reade rome, 
E. leafe 8. a g. Plate, read Pilote. 
F. leafe 2. a. 2 l. his, reade this, 

F. leafe 5, b. I 1. affection, reade 
infection. 

G. leafe 5. b. Io. and comming in: 
reade, to our commings in. 
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HISCOVRSES Vp. 
on Seneca the Tra- 


gedian. 


- gai nimum timer, 
Regrare weſeit Ree na cuſtodit m ws. 


Hough common 
Experience doth 


„ manifeſt , and na- 


fie, chat States in an 
== equaliticof degree, 
vpheld by perſons knowing nd 
preeminence ,/ catinot ſtand, nor 


promiſe continuance: yet cannot | 


the aſpiring conſtitution of mas, 
with patience behield higher ere- 
cted fortunes, how iuſtly ſoeuer 


as bow : ſo if hee cannot teach 
A them 


' * 
— 5 4 
2 . 
* U 5 


= them ith ec ualitie, hee will with 
1 enuie, whoſc effectes would be 
| if dangerous, did not feate bridle 
# 


them, Then muſt Souerdigntie 
nouriſh feare in ſubiection; for 
out of ſubic rs feare grow eth 
Princes ſafetie. 

But uw this axe is to be cb- 
tay ned, reſtes the Arte ; for 
feare bath tu o zcditiens, that || 
make it goed or bad; frem ſome 
feare com es hatred, from ſuch 
feare mine: from feare loue from 
34 this preſeruation, ſoueraigntie; 
©. with this is Gouvernement, with 

Wl. the other Tyrannie. The power 
of a Prince breeds feare; his acti- 
ons hatred or love : from his acti- 
ons then muſt hee draw his flouri 
14 ſhog,» hich illuſtrates the noble. 
19 ne ſſe of the minde; for ſhe com- 
. wands cuer fortune, whoſe pow - 
er ſtretcheth no further, then to 
boy open vertur; 1. cane ſtates 
. 2 | bDoeeing 
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Seneca the Nrugealav. 
beeing therefore nuterable., bes 
cauſe wanting ſtuffe to ſhew their 
workemanſhip ' ; for : hiberalirie 
conſiſting onely in meditation, is 
inuiſtble: Temperance wich po- 
uertie hath not much to doe, and 
ſo of the reſt. 


ia qui nimium timet, 
Regnare neſcu. 


There is no affection ſo vnna- 
turall to Princes, as feare; the li- 
mits of their proceedings, muſt be 
bounded by other reſpects: For 
rightly hath this Authour deter- 

mined ; Who feares hatred. too 
much,knowes not ho to raigne. 
It is impoſsible for one perſon to 
harbour Maieſtie and feare; for 
they are oppoſite, differing as 
much, as to command and o- 
bay. Feare begettes obedience, 
42 Maieſtia 


- Diſconrfes pen - 

Maieſtie We My WI doth: ya» f 
compelled: : for compulſion, and ÞY 
intorcement killes authoritie ; on 
but that hee is vnre ſtrained by a 
feare, giues him not a lau leſſe li- 
bertie3though he wants inſorce- 
ment, hee doth not perſwaſionz 
which in all noble natures, pre- 
uailes more then compulſicn $ hee 

is not vrge d by feare, bin in feares 
ſtead hath iuſſice, hath the ſight o 

his owne place, hath the knows 
ledge, that vpon his ſhoulders F 
reſts the whole body of the foun- 
dation; which reſpeQes curbe 
Princes, vnreſtrayned by feare. 
More particularly to the 


dians Meaning, ea) die = nie 


winm timer; It belongs to a Prince 
to ſhunne the delervirg hate; not 
to feare hatred: feare, as it is ſaid, 
belongs not to them; and if in 
them, baſtardizeth their natures 

and corrupts them, The vin 

Te. A partialitie 
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Seneca the F ragedian. 
n {partialitic of ſome natures, abuſed 
nd I/ ſelfe loue, il hate the execurts 
3 ſon of iuſtice, and not vnderitans 
by fe ingthe intent ot lawes, thinke in · 
li. Pariouſſy of their executors. This 
co muſt iiot be regarded by Princes, 
nor ſtop their wel intended cours 
es The ſatis faction of his canfcis 
ence is Metridate expelling che 
poyſon of ill tongues, and lumſelfe 
finding he hath performed his of- 
fice with iudgemẽt, ſhabbe ſtrong 
inough to re ſiſt vulgar thoughts, 
hich liue in opinion. The late 
of cheſe is feeble; and howſocucr 
ommon it is to the worſt mea · 
nings, co giue them handfome cor 
ours, yet. cannot theſe preſent 
heir griefes to iudiciall men; fo 
hadbwed, as not to bee diſcerned 
aule/:ſo cannot the way of trueth 
eget hate, able th doe harmegind» 
ce and ſpleene fram ſome. parti» 
cular it may, but chey are too weak 
ons 4A3 euer 


( 2 
ce 
res 


of 


Dices vpon” 
euer to doc hurt. But were there 
perill in the performance of the 
true office of a Nrince, yet muſt it 
not diſſwade him for ſhuns he tho 


hate, he explaneth his regalitir to 
ber an office undertaken: to pleaſo 
himſelf, not to profit his couiitr ey 
tlien which mud; there is notany 
more monſterous and deteſtable. 
I he iudgemẽt ofal cauſes, the de- 
ciding all eonttouerſies, the cẽſure 
of all mẽ, the ſem ẽce determining 
allactions, are lus, & in theſe per- 
formances rettes.the very ſoule of 
theſate,& the life of a ſtates flou · 
riſhing, in whicſr ſhal feanrot nate 
wake him ſwarue, he ruinates and 
de populates his kingdom: for this 
puiillaniauty wil bring confuſian, 
whẽ the vertuous and vitious, well 
deferuers,and;yll; che accuſer and 
the acculſed, ſhall goe indifferencly 
rechonet of... 
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Senera tbe Tragen. 


ere 
the 


ee Cuſtodit manic, ues 
ſt ic | It i the deſtiaated affection to 
tho ſeruile natures, feare: and it is wel, 
e of [for they are not ſo ſtraightly boũd 
to | to he god, as are higher fortunes. 
aſe | Two axe the bandes, hereby the 
eys | diuine wiſedome preſerueth che 
any | world: Loue of vettue, and feare 
le; | of puniſhment: and thus are ſome, 
de- (Lam afraid moſt) kept from the 
ure | extremitic of ill; Therefore in the 
ng + remny k Kingdomes, feare 

aich, and ought to haue a great 
hand. It is not the often vſing 
tortures, and executions, that pur- 
chaſeth this; though offendours 
ſuffering , and according to the 
fact rigorous execution, is whole 
ſame to the bodie of a ſtate: and 
that I verily beleeue, the hanging 
of one man, to worke better ek⸗ 
fects amongſt men; then twentio 

made into mummic;yct that feare 
1 A 4 amongſt 
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amongſt Subiects, that preſerueth 
the kingdome, hath Ins originall, 
Alta from theprinecs 
life: for thoſe ſtates onely are in- 
riched with the bleſſednes of ver- 
9 z and tranquilitie, where the 


Pyince vſeth his authoritie to char 


ſtiſe offences, not to authorize his 
owne offences; for though hee 
hath the oddegof being aboue the 
law, yet if he giue his Subiects e- 
uill example, they wil dalle bre 

the fire 


albeit he ſeeke to quench the f 
of their viciouſneſſe, with neuer ſo 
much of their blood, It was a com- 


tie of their liues, and ſo haue 
beene neerer the gods, and more 


feared of men:for nothing produ- 


ceth true feare from Subiects to 
their Prince, but the worthineſſe 
of his owne perſon, His power, his 
ſplendor, his fortune, his gards, and 
other circumſtances, (without 
vertue) doe rather ſtirre vp diſ- 
daine againſt him and his fortune, 
then awfull regard: the vſe of all 
theſe things wil be conuerted into 
detcſtable names; his power, ty- 
rannie, his ſpleador , prodigalitie, 
his fortune curſed, his gard ter- 
med the inſtruments of oppreſsiõ, 
kis other ſignols of authoritie, the 
deck of a corrupt minde: vn- 
der which name, hen the people 
ſhall behold them, they bring his 
authoritie to contemptzand being 
once brought to that declyning, 
they neuer leaue roulling, vntill 
they coime to the bottome of yn« 

| happineſſe. 


Diſcourſes vpon 
happineſſe. Regau cuſtodit metus. 
But that feare nuſt come fron the 
vertue of the Prince, not from his 
power, or els it hal ds not: for with - 
out vertue, it hath no vertue. 


Vpon theſe verles, 
O Regnorum magnit, fallax 
fortuna bonis gn præc piti 
dubioque nimis exce qa locas. 


VV Ho beholds or vndertaket 

a Dyademe , meerely re- 
ſpecting the magnificence of the 
place, chuſeth ſo vndiſcreetly, as 
leauing the contentment of the 
minde, for colours to paint the bo- 
dy. All the States, and Eſtates of 
the world, being founded and ori- 
ginally diſcended from man, muſt 
neceſſarily accompany his tranſi- 
torineſſe, che which chough wee 
know, & ſee dayly chances of mu- 
tabilitie acted before vs, yet when 
any thing is i nbraced by vs, 8 
ther 
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Seneca the T ragedian. 

cher for our one vie, then the 
right vſe; neither can reaſon, ex- 
perience, nor tlie euery dates hap - 
ning of ſuch things, perſwade vs 
to part wich ix as we ought, Thus 


of that higheſt degree amongſt 


men, were it mannaged by a hand 
iuſtly adminiſtring to all, and as he 
is a head., fo content to take the 
leaſt pleaſure, and yet to take care 
for all, neither would they come 
plaine of fortune, nor hold this 
great good decciueable, It is the 


erronious opinion of the world, 


that deceiues the world: it is not 


pleaſure to doe what wee liſt, but 
neuer to ſtray fro what we ſhould; 


for IU ghinke-all good taſtes will 
iudge n re ſweet, to do well, thẽ 
to be able to do ill without cõtrol- 
ment. This done, principalitie ex- 
celleth all ſtates in happines; for it 
reſembleth the diuine tate, whoſe 
communicating power of doing 
good 
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| , Diſcourſes vps 

to all, is numbred amongſt 
is bleſſed eber this is in the 
office of a Prince, which makes it 


without exception the moſt ex- 


cellent eſtate amongſt men, nor is 


it ſubiect to fortune; for nothing 
canperiſh, that hath truech and 
iuſtice for the foundation. 
Dubioque nimis excel ſa locat. 

That it is ſituated by, and ſubiect 
to the molt headlong downe - fal, 
me thinłes tels them the nature of 
their place, which is aduice, keep · 
ing them from danger: it is meete 
they ſhould ſtand thus ticklely, for 
the mind of mã is not to be truſted 
with a life of that power and pree- 
minence, ſeperated from care and 
doubt: for were hee, his once fal- 
ling would make him fall once 
more. Doubt belongs to Princes, 


but not by the name of doubt, but 


proutdence;this iogs him, if vaine 
pleaſures lul him in ſenſualityzthis 
whiſpers 


Seneca the Tragedan. 
whiſpers in his cares, Beware, and 
ſhazpeneth his ſight to looke into 

the courſes of his own life, & to a- 
mend his errors; this gardeth him 
fro cutward and inward inuaſions: 
both which ſtrepgthning& quick- 
ning his vnderſtanding , to pene- 
trate into the moſt ſecret drifts of 
his aduetſaries, to cõclude this pro- 
uidence or doubt, is the mother of 
counſel, induſtry, and doing well. 
babioque nimis. But too much 
doubt argueth too much guiltines, 
which this too much ſuſpitiõ con- 
feſſeth:vice vncõmitted may make 
vs beleeue ſhe is pleaſãt, but once 
taſted, ſo powerfull a vertue is iu- 
ſtice, as, though ſhe doth not pub- 
likely chaſtice offences, yet neuer 
doth ſhee omit, inwardly to proue 
they are offenders, & ales proofe 
not to puniſh : ſo much of Iuſtice 
hath euery particular body in it 
ſelfe:ylio therefore will not doubt 


Diſcoutſes pon 
too much, mult not doe ill toe 
much; for they are inſeparable. 
Vpon this verſe. 
Miſerrimum eſt timere, cum ſperes 
nibil. ps 

T is an obſeruation worthy of 
regard, to contemplate how the 
bodie of man is equally poyſed 
with affections; he hath hope and 
feare; loue and hate, and ſo the 
reſt, euery contrary hath his con- 
trary, but in ſuch an equallit ie, as 
hee goeth right vp in theſe extree 
mities; and the minde doth well 
amongſt theſe, as the bodies con- 
ſtitution conſiſting of diſſenting 
elements, ſo Beg backe, as 
theſe parts of his are without an 
extraordinary precminence : but 
when any affection in the minde, 
or any humour in the body, ve 
ſurps an ouer-ſwaying authoritie, 
the body langwiheth, and the 
mind tlunłs ic ſelfe miſerable; for 

E25 nm 


Senecathe Tragetian. 
1 ier in oft timert: ci ſperes nibil, 
CY iſerrin um of, ſlimere 
I have often ſpoken of this 
feare, and yet ncceſſaily muſt 
lere ſpcake ot it againe. There is 
o aflection, that afl cteth the 
n. inde vpon the firſt apprelienſi- 


cm but feare. Yet ſo ſlrangely = 
2 


verfull are all aflections, as 1 

make the poſſeſſed body delight 
in lus torm ent, & proſecute theſe 
infected thoughts, though with 
the leſſe ct his whole contents 
ment and quiet; yet is it moſt mi- 
ſerable to feare : for that is 
miſetableſt, that is moll remote 


fro contentu ent. Inf nite are the 


occaſions of vt xation that encoũ- 
ter vs with cut ſec ling the m, but 
feare addes both the number and 
force of griefes, and Lelceves the 
both more and more terrible then 
they are: therefore did the Tra- 
— rud with ws ſerrin un eff 

& ere, 
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Diſcomſes 
tiere, he ſhould end withtruethy 
for! hold feare the moſt afflitin 
puniſhment , that . 
the fall of man; — cu ſperes | 
nibil.— 1 

Whether it be, that this life, 
being but a counterfeit of life, diſ- 
1 the ſoule, ( to mitigate 
which anguiſh, ſhee adminiſtreth 
hope to her ſelfe for a cordiall,)or 
whether the poſſeſsion of things 
comes ſhort of the intended ſatiſ- 
faion;certaine it is, that the moſt |] 
pleaſing and moſt converſane | 
thoughtes of the beſt contented | 
mindes, are deſcended from hopes 
which hope doubtleſſe is the vn- 
ſpotted iſſue of the ſoule, being 
little a kinne to the bodie, though 
behcofefull to the bodie; forthe 
acts of the body are more groſſe 
and heauy, which every man ma 
eaſily diſcerne, if he obſerues his 
intendmẽta, before executiõ. For 

Me. whites 


Feng peel 
| [whiles onely in- the huaine _ | 
carie à mu « Teal delightful re+ 
preſentation, then after, when 
they come vnder the cenſure of 
the eye, our life iv hothing but a 
life of bope, which , if we cannot 
haue with a 'polabilitic 3 ; wee will 
without; for ive cannot liue withe, 
out it, what ſhift ſoenet᷑ we make. 
The“ bioſt plenceous poſſeſſed 
e eee ene euer 
exet co his ample: 
he ha ind come _ 
hope, I 


nary c to hop eofano- 
t beben the! * 
25 ID ben wad 5 ric 
themuttwhen bn they cannot build 
kopEyow thei own-deſcrts and 
Nee they will ground it 


mercie and nope, and ſo die 
imbra- 


0 


and minde agree inrect 


daur 


Diſcourſes open. 
imbracing it, and neuer ce hee 
Ping, tilt they haue left breathing, 


Aeris eft timere, . 
1 nthily 7 TY 

It is woſt, miſerable to 1 
when wee cannot hope; it is, for 
feare vnballanſe d by hope, is det 
peration, then which both by. di- 
uine and humane ynderſtadings, 
chere cannot be a greiter curſe: in- 
io ſuch extremiti es runne the af- 
reef ——55 


by reaſon, eye 
a contrary aſſection: forth 


5 


tie from a mediqcritie, which. 


eaſily diſcerned , ſince * of 
man holdes out in e 
yr er driuen into th roo 
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Seneca the Tregedian 


"Vp on theſe verſes, 
per, «c falix frilu. 
g viren, vorathr Wenn! br er * «row 


JOwwich oe yard proſperi- 
if preuailes 6uer ende 


125 we ſuffer che glites 


bow 


ne ere our vn- 
ding how ve coozen our 
ae aft Sec ning truth, with 
 Bokin Senad thing through 
the fal de eben or want, 
by him chat is yet ſoder, and not 
drunke wich cheſe partial affebtr- 
dis, cannot chufe but mooue hirie 
to Auch com cratidn, & to phy, 
and ſhin the ſociety of the world. 
ng the laſt of tigs, 'andbe« 
iog fe by euents, wee know tio: 
on originally, nor doe wee in 
s any thing, but liſe vp 
y YP 


chin," already vp j [ory chrowe 
1 the alread onerthrowen, 
28 | 235 2 How 
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How often haue I heard the wea- 
keſt hentbowes.of reaſon, ſhoote 
* the higheſt actions? Nogthus 18 
e as the vulgar 
cenſote upon che marters of, 
importance, in y hich they will as 
bcidely Indertake to..commend 
and. diſpray ſe, as if they 57 5 
Inuerlant int he ſcriouſeſt coun- 
Kog ptaſ le os dprayſe; beg hath 
ay(e chat winines ; who leſeih, 
ech not one y his deſignes; but 
un Joſerbthe opinio of hav E 
eyther x iſedome ot vertue. To 
our oun follie x ho lay the c hiefe 


AY, 
e, bye 
an. &- 
ie i 


eſtimation, not vpon vertu 
fortune, and pe tha 1 


permitted by the diuine hand, to 


* 


abate the pride . r perſons, 
t 


that cannot wich al theirgreatnes, 
defend themſelues fro the blowes 
ofignorance and indifcretion, So 

aro 
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Seneca the Tragedian. 
are the linnes both of high and 
low puniſhed; the lo v, inamored 
of wealth , are depriued of wiſe- 


domzthe high, ſubiect to theſe vn- 


iudiciall cenſures, haue their high 
attempts ſoyled and made con- 
temptible , with becing pulled 
thorow theſe common gutters of 
myre and pollution. | 
„. ſperum, 4c falixſcelus, 


1 


virtus vecatur.— 
Proſperous and happy wicked - 
nes is called yertuc:wickednes can 


neyther be proſperous por nappy 


Proſperity is a word deſtinatedto 
the world, and by that word wee 


vnderſtand wealth , honour, eſti- 
mation and ſuch; but all theſe Be- 


ing but the adherents. of a tranſſ- 
torie life, and chit lite depending 
vpon another of much more ex- 
cellẽcie: who ohtaines this proſpe- 
ricie wich wickednes, lo ſeth chat; 


who loſech the beſt for che worlt, 


3 2 proſ- 


_—_ 7 vos 
proſpererh nor; who proſper not, 
15 not in proſperitie; neither tan 
call it proſperitie, to be ac counted 
ſo by the worldʒ and in the meane 
time to haue that moſt vnquiet 
companion, an exclaiming conſci- 
ence, Which as certainely tollowes 
diſhoneſt attempts obteined, as 
deſire prouokes before obteining: 
betweene which two, the vnſatia- 
ble mind is perpetually tormẽted. 
w—Felbx/celus 

The contrariety of theſe two 
words, illuſtrates how much our 
ſeruile natures are content to de- 
baſe themſelues, to loſe trueth, the 
higheſt part of reaſon, I, ſence the 
loweft part of man, happy wicked- 
nes, an epithite due, not to the beſt 
of our actions, yet are we cotent to 
beſtow it on the worſt of our acti- 
ons of wickednes. Can anything 
ſubiect to the frailetie of time bee 
happy? ao, not poſsible: happines 
ks 
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Seneca the Tragediaw. 
is not of this worlde we may be in 
che way of happineſſe, whea by a 
poo life wee are in the wayts 
eauen, but cannot here bre hap- 
py; for nothing that is tranſitorie 
is happy , happineſſe being due to 
expreſſe onely the ioyes of eterni- 
tie for no pleaſures can reach haps 
ineſſe, that ſtoope ſo lo as time. 
hen can it not bee due to wic- 
kedneſſe, whoſe groueling earth- 
ly minde neuer lookesſo high, but 
ſtickes faſt in the imagination of 
the vile pleaſures ofthe world, and 
hatlrhis heſt contentments of no 
more continuance, then the ſen» 
ces pleaſure, which taſt and ſwal- 
low, in an inſtant. 
Virtus voc at ur. 

It ſeemes vertue once had the 
Empire of the world, for antiqui- 
tie ſhewes many coynes of her 
ſtampe, and euen this age ſofeares 
her power, as euery one will weare 
K HS B 4 le 


a 


her Berend 


laſt no longer then themſelues 


«Y 


| Diſcanrſes upon 


hfewe do ber ors 


uice, The worſt, though they loue 
vice, yet adorne their ill with the 
counterfeit. colour of vertue: ſo. 

ſtrong is thee yet, and ſo feeble is | 
vice: ſeemings are now ſought, be- 
ings thought ſuperfluous ; che la- 
bour of moſt men now adayes is 
not to obtaine trucths, but opini- 
ons warrant : ſo are moſt of the 
actions of theſe laſt ages; but pain- 
ted with coũterfeit colours, which 


live, ſo lovg perhappes feare or 
Hattery makes them hold; but they 


taken away by time, they are ei- 


ther deuoured by obliuion, or 
diſcouered to be without al worth, 
or tructh, Let can I not but com- 
mend their policies, that intitle 


vertue to their particular acti- 
Ons; for nothing els goeth with ſo 


ponent” an applaules fayles hee 
here, lie ſhal be ſupplyed! Lege 


chat 


SenecatheTragedden. = 

that no other reſpe hath layd 
hald of; wants he that; hee hath 
yet pixie well wiſhers, and good 
opinion ; ſa hath it beene already 
* by the world,, ſince no 
great action hath paſſed without 
the name of ſuppreſsing Tyran- 
nie; chaſtiſing the irreligious, or 
the common good. This is poli- 
cieʒ but chat Iſpeake of now, baſe- 
neſſe: ſo miſerable are the minds 
as well as fortunes of the vulgar, 
that no action of greatnes paſſeth 
without commengation ; fort he 
meane to catch the people in his 
cappe, and makes courteſie igtrap 
their ſimple vnderſtanduigs, they 
auo lum to be humilitie it ſelfe. 
Doth pride and a ſelte - opinion 
make him looke bigge? he carri- 
eth himſelfe like a Prince, to 
whoſe place it belongeth not to 
loſe of his height, by declining to 
famuliaricic 1 


- 


oth heſpend? hee 
* reckons 


—_ —_— . * 
þ m7 
0 % 


TW Wo" 
reckons 8 he 
may ſupplie the wants of others: 
doth he ſaue ? tis nobly done, not 
to vndoe his poſteritie: Loues he 
warres ? magnanimitie and forti- 
tude ſhines in him; is it peace? no 
common-wealchs men are fo 
. worthie as the preſeruers of 
reer : Inaword, doth hee what 
ee will, hee doth yertuoully ; let 
him get proſpetitie, and get it 
how he can, he ſhall not want ver- 

tue, for preſperũ ac fœliæ ſcelus 
Virtus doca tur. 


„eib as parent boni. 
There is not a greater plague 
to bee inflited vpon mortalitie, 
then this; for che ſubiects of wic- 
ked gouernours cannot profpert 
inferiours participate with the na- 
tures of their bettert, as birds with 
the weather, they moue as they 
moue: Imitation being the deſti- 
nie 


Seneca theThagedios, 3 
0 he gie of thoſę „that are not by che 
hers: fr eſtinies allowed their dn 
„not hoiſe; who ſubſcribes not to 
5 he heir licentiouſneſſe, with putting 
on the faſhion of their lite, peri- 
heth by che hand*of t/rannie; 
who doth, by the hand of the di- 
uinc [uftice So is there no ſate- 
tie vnder ſuch M agiltrates, ſince 
refuſing or obeying, ruines one of 
the two beſt parts of man, The 
good obey. che ill; it is worth the 
obſeruation, how the eternall wil- 
dome applies and luffers 7 ill is 
here made the rouch-ſtone of 
good, and good obeyes ill, to trie 
goodnefle conſtancie: could the 
ill ſoften or giue the leaſt alterati- 
on to the good, it were not good, 
nor were good then worthy of 
the preeminence, 'Thys doth he 
make goodneſſe combate with his 
contrarie, | Which contention 
ends wich che excellcfcie of his 
'  tultice 


orti- 
> 10 
fo 


but if otherwile, it is otherwiſe: |, 
and a life is well fold, that loſeth it 


hee muſt be ſuffered ; for ſo God 


happens often, & then it is meet: t 


Diſcourſes pan 
inſtice and wiſedome; his wiſe - or 
dome, in deſcrying by this means L. 
hypocriſie; his hr 25 that at the 
end of theſe warres , both parties 
arc made reddy for his ſentence, 
when no excuſe or colour can mi · 
tigate or darken his reward to the 
victor, and puniſhment to the 


vanquiſhed. In the time of life, a- 


b 


ainit this oppreſsion there is} 
ardly any coualell to be gwen, N 
ſince if he com meth to authoritie 
by ſuccelsion or iuſt election, it uh, 
not lawful to pra ſtiſe againſt hin 


in conſpiring their ouerthroyibut ſe 
atteyning it by any of the to e- 
ther meancs,howlocuer it prouCc>, i; 


hath appointed of the Anoyn- 
ted ; aud perhaps he vſeth them, u 
for a ſcourge to the wicked, vhich 
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Sentiathe Titels 5 
ſe· ſor it ſeemes his pleaſure is, that 
ms —ſextibunt parent boni. 


he N 
Vpen theſe Verſes. 
Neſecre bot primum dere 
i Jacere Victor debeat , vid 
pat 1. 
jolenta rewo Imperia cotinuit ding 
Hoderats daran. 6 


| 7New every life, vnto euer ety for⸗ 
ip rune, 21 Kult faſhion belons 
peth , 2 niich whether 1 * comes 
oni the all' one working of for- 
une u with all, and ſo the continu- 
ese gebieralitie hach male ii 
cuſtom nes, Or whetherthe altera- 

n pri 855 with 1 ir an  alceration 
eh; caryinis in it ſelfe 
eee ſelfe ; certains 

it is the & dtld bath ber leog ge- 
uerned with certaine ſet formes, 
which haue one from the fieber 
tothe ſong; eee 


dae 


claimes 


#3 2 
ther 
fott | 

U 
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der 
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faculties, needs muſt tho le mind; 


that profeſſe the feruing of cher 
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countries with their minds, haue 
an ere and lear- 
minds executions are 

ning: 0 and of more impor- 
tance:if a trade · mans workeplea- 
ſeth not the chapman\, haply ir 
may be mended, or at the worſt, 
tkere is but ſo much loſtzthe ek 
fects of the mind can hardly be re- 
called, & if miſcarrie d, pate gerous. 
Fuery man by the Bate he is born 
in, may geſſe in what maner he is 


to doe his Countrey ſeruice: ſo 
out he to Prepare itſelf, cſpe- 
wb 9255 ne: deſcended, 
W aue a — 
on ofxh ere. . 
bound c- 
aore re for her pre- 
ike chlefe Ators 
Nd thi 1285 1 hole action f it 
Wage fir their part, hefe pare 
i forpotren or nor Jeartied, the 
whol Cmatter is diſgrated, and 
Tues more taæred then a 


the eies 
Ie l chen the ce l * wöch. 


cerner ipto de er ; not to vnder- 
rake any norte office, in the 
managi hee 18 yet 
5 5 ijt to prepare tae 
for char is likely to follow] for the 


brſtlleſlon ofoiſdome it, . * io 2729 
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Seneca tbe Tragsdian. 

felt friends: hete then tobe rigo : 
rous,; Were bis one loſſe; for 
there is no poſſeſsion comparable 
to that of friendes, But partieu- 
larly the cauſe of, quarrell , the 
nature of the pcople, their force, 
their diſtance muſt produce the 
Vicors vſe of his Conqueſt. If 
they take vp armes being Sub- 
iects, and now become rebels, ex- 
ample muſt teach them to know 
| | their errours ; if a:neighbour: or, 
| canfederate, that hath committed 
trecherous actions, or proceeded 
contrary to the la of nationszri- 
gour _ ' If naturally the 
people be contentious, it is ne- 
ceſlary to ſuppreſſe theirnaturesg 
with cutting off their ſtrength; 
if their forces bee apt to intice 
them to armes, to: abate their 
force, the cauſe pf their intice- 
ment 3 if farre off, and yet meete 
to bee beld in ſubiection, ta re- 

— C moue. 
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! fees 
move the naturals likely to pra- 
ctiſe, and to plant Gouernours of 
the Victors appointment, and to 
mingle the blood of the Conque- 
tours with the conquered. In this 
firſt, the puniſſme nt muſt not ex- 
ceed the offence, for then it is tru» 
eltie 2 for the other, they muſt 
be accompliſbed without much 
blood, for the ſhedding of blood 
without a very iuſt cauſe, isinbu- | 
mane. To threaten people muſt | 
be carefully ſhunned, for he that | 
giveth his enemie deſperation, 
giveth him a weapon more dan- | 
gerous then valure. From both | 
rigour and mercie, proceede great 
benefits to a State, but they muſt 
bee vſed according to a Princes 
ow ne ſtate; for if hee bee yet to 
conquer them , bis eſtimation of 
clemencie ſoftepeth their ſpirits, 
and is the onely meanes to make 
them 


cowards: if already in ſub - 


eee 


— „ 


Sentca the Tyugedlun. 
iection, cheir opmion of their 
Princes rigour keepeth them in 
awe, "IN 
But Iuftice' muſt reconcile 
chis queſtion", of which, is moſt 
necetfary for by his warrant, to 
ſaue of kall is la full mi! 


Pittus pati. 
2 


Aduerſitie hath no more tb dg 
but this, a ſhort leſſon thotigli 
hard, hard'through the cuſtome 
of ſy mpathizing with our for- 
tunes, a thisfottune: farre more 
lamentable then the firſt; for be- 
way ling them, drawes the minde 
to an extreme baſeneſſe, to an ex- 
treme follie: for if our harmes be 
not paſt re couerie, yet was there 
neuer any helped by this direftt- 
on, many haue beene deſpiſed by 
this; for from others there 18 


no aſsiſtance dravne; except 
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* Diſcacſe pen. e 
inthe way of char rie, which eue 
ry.worthy nature abhorreth ; but 
from the ſtrength cf our ou ne ei- 
ther inward or outward graces: 

the outward is already loſt, the in- 
ward loſt, if wee be waile the out- 
wards loſſe, which in the Victor 
ſtirreth vp eyther contempt or 
pitie, the beſt of which in a noble 
minde is more abhorred, then 
the worſt part of fortune. Inthe 
vanquiſhed, debarred from all aſs 
ſiſtance of ontward thinges, is 
there an oportunitie to ſhew their 
owne worth, more then in any o- 
ther time; for he is then ſeparated 
from thoſe things, that are wont 
to make disfigured monſters to 
looke handſomely: though there 
bee a triall in the moderation of 
high fortunes, yet is it: thing 
much more eaſie, it commeth not 
ſo neete the quicke : for hee that 
endureth famiſhing without alte- 


ration, 


Seneca the Trazedian. 
ration, hath a greater part of ver- 
tue, then he that commeth from x 
feaſt wirhout a furfet, patience 
beeing a more ſubſtantiall part of 
Vertue, then teinperance: tlus is 
left him, which ſhould procure 
botti patience and comfort, the 
exerciſe of the minde bring to be 
preferred much above the aſe of 
the body,” This meqrctton, with 
a minde 3 determin 150 
what dught to bee gone: ner wh 
is dit otdinari y debe, tanfi 
cheſE but leatte hai in calatrii- 
tic,” to weare lat" pare wih ft 
much cafc/as he did tit other: ixe 
ſtrength of tlie Minde is _ eo 
doe motethenth He po 
whoſe worth /wlicle Wbilitics, i wee 
are ignorant and? 162 deſtitute of, 
with followingehe"bearen T0 6f 
the idle e 8 ay 
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No extreme continuerhzans or- 
dinance of natutes, to ſuppreſſe 
conſpiracies, tor might the force 
af violence continue, her fairę 
-worke would ſoone be confoun- 


ded: {hee hath given limits go all 
Things , and to all thingy: courſes 


Fayng their pgtures, which gone 


would beger-12,} new Chaos, tur- 
ning all t. 
. natures; there would, be 2 
for cõbatingagainſt one anothe 

& ſetting their forces — 
.ancther;the deer would con- 

uert all tio gs co big — 
and that. would deſtroy nature, 
whoſe glory is the multiplicitie of 
ber inſtruments,andthe working 
thẽ w ich one anocher, Much more 


beyond, ang able to runne on, 


from their c owne | 


dange- 
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Seneca the Tragealan. 

dangerous is it in men, whoſe rea- 
ſon is able to reſiſt violence, and 
more ſtrongly, whoſe reaſontea- 
cheth them to ahhorre violence. 
The ſtate of a Prince is vpheld by 
his ſubiacts opinion, bis Maieſtie 
begetteth reuerente ſo long as 


his power fitteth it ſelfe to iuſtie; 
his Royaltie maintained, ſo long 
as they ſind his wiſdome and vers 
tue gauerns him, and hee them in 
peace: nothing aſsiſteth another, 
that is not againe by that aſsiſted. 


The violence amongſt men is ty- 


tweene ſelſe lous & ignorance; 
it reſemblech ſelfe · loue, in pri- 
zing his one ſaſetie aboue the 
liues or loues of his ſubiects; like 
ignorance, in fetching the means 
of his ſafetie from falle grounds, 
an humor of all humours the moſt 
ynſafe and moſt diſpleaſing: for 
he is not ſafe, when he is ſafe, his 
W E 
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minde thinketh' then of danger 


and treaſon, and for the bodies | 


fafetie without the minds, it little 
helpeth, for the minde giuerh 
quiet to the bodie, not the bodie 
to the minde ; moſt diſpleaſing it 
is for it difpleafeth tlic hole 
world, and wih the world hint- 
ſelfe, for hee faiſeth no content- 
ment out of his courſe, and that 
diſpleaſeth, that gocth withour 
cuntentmene. 1 7 wh 

No State: of this nature con- 
tinurth : "if: che Turkiſn Go- 
vernement bee enforced againſt 
this Axiome, it may be anſwered, 
It is a tyranny, that ꝑoeth masked 

vnder religion: for were it ſo na- 
ked, as the people might behold 
they ſuffer by the bloody hand of 
crueltie, without the allowance of 
God, and that his actions were al- 
together vnlawfull, ſoone would 
that: State bee brought youu 
5 the 
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| Seneca the Trageaian. 
er the compaile of this Axiome, No 
ies violence continueth. 
tle — Aoderata durant. 
th | The whole world is ypheld by 
lie moderation, fro the higheſt to the 
it loweſt, eſpecially man is behold- 
dle ing to herʒ for without her helpe, of 
H- | all other;hee is the moſt deteſtable 
Kt creature: without moderation,at- 
at: fection conquers reaſon; without 
ut moderation, the wir of man will 
flerue a wrong maſtery without 
moderation, the body will rebell 
againſt the foule; without mode- 
ration, the ſoule yeelds to the bo- 
dy; in a word vnmoderated, both 
ſoule and body periſheth. This is 
a= ſhe, that makes the diſtinction be- 
ld Jrwixtvertueand vice; this is ſhee, 
of that makes courage valour, that 
of ¶ without moderation would be an- 
l- ry, and then furie; this is ſhe, that 
Id ſeparateth iuſtice, and crueltie; 
in prouidence, from feare; power, 
e from 
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Diſcourſes 
from 22 — pride: 
this is ſhe that keepech temperace 
from ſtaruing her ſelf, thrift from 
couetouſaes, humiltcie from baſe- 
nesʒthis is ſhe that tempereth, and 
keepeth in frame the whole frame 
of the world, wic hout who violence 
& extremes her contraries, would 
ouerthrow & ruine all, Thus much 
owe we to moderation, to whom 
after our ſeruice to God, if ee 
would ſacrifice a ſerious meditatio 
to her excellency,our actiõs would 
thriue the better:for no ma is wiſe, 
nor vertuous, nor any thing 
worth, without moderatio;thus age 
bach preeminence ouer youth: for 
their affections by time groen 
weak, & by time their experience 
being growen ſtrong, they haue a 
more ample portio of moderation 
the youth, whoſe affectiõs ſtrong, 
& experiẽce weake, moderation is 
reſiſted, & ſo folly gouernes him. 
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de: 

ace Ber 403 
om | Non eſt ad ara mollis e terris 
alc (7 ONE: 1 


and 3 3 4 

me O ſubiect is the conſtitution of 
nce |.” inantofollow the peruerſe coins 
uld. | ſel of his body, as the dhiect of his 
uch ſoule: yertue is called hard, the 
om | bodyes corrupt ſatisfagion, plea- 


„„ 


wee: |ſure;zweighed doi wirhthe groſ- 

Ines of which, his aſcenſion to the 
ſtarres, to worthines, to heauen, is 
ditficultie ſo over. balanced are 
the excellẽt deſignes of 17 ſoule, 


wich the hodie and his affections; 
but accounting of this difficuldie, 
as it rightly ought, and as wee are 
content in other things which 


haue eſteeme for their graneſſe, 
ſcarſity, & hard obtaining. & more 


| forchig,yhefor theraſelues-bearing 
Price, N ſhould not make the Port 


m. of yerrenalrogented, ic Ihould 
Non THT: | nor 


not withec our endeuours, but ra- kh 
ther hearten our ſoyles and make 
vs ſhnoote vp, with the meditation 
of chis incomparable blefsing, and 
bee ſpurres to haſten ys on to this þn 
excellẽt cariere. Vertũe is ſhe that kh 
maketli vs apt for this fligiit vice is ſ w 
the burthen of impediment; ver- 
tue is, and ts the way to heauen; 
vice, the earth and a headineſſe, 
ſinling & ſtill falling done ward: 
from vertue e receiue tœẽo wings, 
to moũt withypleaſures,reſiſtance; 
vertue apphyed 85 vice, two 
clogges, ſtoth, and appetitezheere 
reſtsthe daspideran! vahippincs 
of man, hererefts tlie diffleulty of 
our exaltation, fo 
non eſfad aftre mollit eterris vis, 
This body of vertue, which is 
che haruelt ofa well-endod lifes is 
no otherwiſe obtained but by o- 
beying the ſoules counſell, whoſe 
diuine cfſcace beheldelly no other 
ä thing 
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hing with contentment, but ver- 
ake tue: for neuer was there ſoule ſo 
ion ſcorrupted by cõmunicating with. 
and ſthe body, as not to offer men good 
this inſtructions, the fault hath bene in 
hat tlie bodies diſobedience:for other- 
e is [wiſe vertue would bee as faſt fixed 
er- to man as life. The ſttength of the 
en; [beſt and largeſt vnderſtanding, is 
ſſe, too weake and too ſhortte income 
rd: [paſſe the full & exatt lineamenta 
ngs of ycrtue: we know her, rather by 
ce [her contraty, then by her ſelfe: we 
neuer ſaw.the picture of fortitude 
tothe lifezwee neuer ſawetempe= 
rance well placed, but cowardize 
and exceſſe haue made imagina- 
tiõ geſſe at vertue, with thinking 
her altogether vnlike vice. Well 
may I then not doubt of pardon, 
if I miſſe in the deſciphering this 
ſanctiñed peece, who am a man, 
and yong; by both ſtates full y- 
nough of errors and miſpriſion, e- 

„ „  dpectallys 


ra- 


. 
* * 
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ſpecially, the laſt, the ſtrength o 
whoſe affectiõs, itthey caty him vi- 
olently out of Þ way, is by cuſtome 
made vennl. Thẽ am I not cõpel - 
led to worke aboue my ſtrength, 
who alteady haue confeſſed my 
weakenes: my pouerty cannot tell 
you of acts, but of thoughts; theſe 
papers are no cronicles that proue 
certainety, but like Kalenders that 
£0 by geſſe: I haue thought of ver- 
tue, & this verſe hath reuiued that 
meditation, ot x hich in generall I 
will ſay ſomething. This only ſub- 
ſtantiall peece of all things posſi - 
ble to be comprehended & poſſeſ. 
ſed by man, was once goodnes, 
whe goodnes was vnlaboured ex- 
cellencie: but when the heauenly 
fire infuſed as queched by earth- 
ly concupiſcence, it became then 
laborious and pa inefull; with the 
change of our ftate the anere: hold 
of man was trãſlated out of good- 
nes into vertue, a word expreſ- 
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of] ſing a poſsibility rather the a poſ- 
/1=| ſeſsion of grace, Vertue is notthe 
nel like the fortune of elder brothers, 
el · u boſe patrimony falleth to thẽ by 
hel fucceſsro without furt her care, but 
ny like yonger brothers ſtates, ; muſt 
elll fetch their aduancements out of 
their own induſtries:to go iuft with 
the bodies pleaſure, to cbſerue 
his ſatisfaction aboue any thing, 
is not the way; this is euery day 
to fall: but he that aſpireth to this 
flight to the ſtarres, muſt make his 
bedy hiibly deſire his ſoule to pu- 
rifie and make apt his ꝑroſse inc lo- 
{ure of earth. Nõ eff ad affra mollis 
r territ via. In times paſt, whẽ the 
goodnes of vertue was not fully 
diſcouered, but their electiõs drew 
their force rather fro a gallãt indu- 
ſtrious inclinatiõ, the n fro grateful- 
nes of honoring Þ worlds Creator, 
or Þ hope of eternity yet euẽ then 
they magnifie d nor deified none, 
but mẽ famous for atcluucmẽts, er 


Diſcourſes upon 
profitable inuentions. Thus came 
the multiplicitic of the heathen 
gods, moſt of whom were ſo excel- 
lent, either in chiualrie, or in ma- 
naging tlie ſtate of peace, as draue 

their countrey men bet eene the 
effects of admiration, and ęrate- 
fulneſſe to proclaime them gods. 
Thus Iupiter, who doubtles was 
an excellẽt ſouldier gthus Bacchus, 
for finding out the vic ofthe wine 
whoſe meancs though wee haue 
ſpotted with many imputations, 
no doubt they were extraordinary 
men of qualitie, vVhom the people 
of thoſe times made gods, though 
the Poets of after ages made one 
; a lecher, the other a drunkard: but 
that was not their fault, but a fault 
of the idlenes of poeticall fancies, 
From theſe may Us eo mo- 
ral vertues are not to be obteined, 
without the imployment of the 
minde and body, layſineſſe the 
yonger 
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yonger brother of idleneſſe, is 


one of the burthens of impedi- 
ment, the ſoule is of too fine and 
quicke a mettal, to loue doing no- 
thing; ſhee muſt haue employ- 
ment, otherwiſe ſhe wil grow dull 
and heauie, and like priſoners that 
are debarred exerciſe , fatte and 
vnweildſome : in many things 
doth the ſoule follow the bodies 
inclination, euen as the eye ſeeth 
by the aſsiſtance of a ſpectacle, 
whoſe glaſſe, if falſe, the ye can- 
not ſee truely; if thicke, myſtily; 
the body b cherilping math” 
not able, . like a pampered 
horſe, ſhort winded, purſie, and 
vnſcruiceable, whole organes by 
this meanes groe ynapt to pers 
forme their functions, and the 
ſoule depriued of ſhewing her 
dexteritie , like a houſe vnhabi- 
ted, groweth deſolate and rui- 
nous. | 
| D Contra 


* 
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Contrarily, the ade cheriſhed | 
and obſerued ,recompenſerh her | 
obſeruer, with a more large in- 
Selle, then harueſt doth the huſ⸗ 
bandman, 

So forthe firſt iourney to ver- 
tue, there cannot bee a truer 
way appointed, then the ſub- 

icing the 181 and giuing the 
ſoules motions libertie : for the 
ſoule by cheriſhing flouri- 
ſheth; the bodic cherithed , de- 


19 ; erl. 
— 0 yy of the wings enabling 
7 0 our flight, the firſt is pleaſures re- 
ſiſtance, not the true pleaſure, 
but a wrong conceiued: for the | 
hope of the true; is the life of all 
gout actions, and all men liue 
the mediation of the obtay- 
ning tliis ſumme of happi- 
__ | 
But wee miſcall and miſtake 
vert ue, 


their ſatisfaction; but fo ſhorbit is, 


Seneca the Tragedlan. 
vertue, reading whole front, and 
conceiuing there is nothing in 
her, but a ſtearne depriuation of 
libertie, ſo leaue her; 

But howe doeth our imagi- 
nation erre , ſince vertue vn- 
dertaketh to leade men into 
the manſion of a neuer dying 
pleaſure? 

And the mayne difference 
of vertue and vice, that ma- 
keth the one worhie of em- 


PLACEMENT , the other of refii= 
all, is vertues continuance. in 


pleaſure; vices ſodaine con- 


uerſion into dolour and * 


9 — 


mitie. 
I cannot denie , but 5 falſe 


ſolicico urs for vs our ſenſes, 


bring 'a Kinde of pleaſure with 


as euerie man knoweth ? O 


ſubiect to endeiirhis ſutfeiting 


De pleaſure 
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ven he 
pleaſure with gricfes and vexati- ft! 
ons. It is the permanence of 
pleaſure then, that makes it wor- 
thie, which though it commeth 
vnto vs not by any immediate 
meanes, wee muſt not therefore 
refuſe; for ſo. commeth all things 
to man, which is the cauſe that 
the life of man muſt be laborious 
and painefull: for ſo are all things, 
that muſt vſe ſecond and third 
meanes, for obtaining the firſt 
and chiefe. We reckon of Phy-“ 
ſcions, becauſe the end of them is Of 
health: of Lawyers, for they ſay £2 
they produce ah of Souldiers, | he 
for they purchaſe peace. Let vs 
thinke thus of vertue, and wee 
ſhall bee vertuous ; temperance 
firſt aſp ect is not to be valued, no 
his ichſtinence; but that the end 
of his ab ſtinence giueth pleaſure 
a longer continuance then appe 
tites ſatisfa tion: to thas ende — 
tutude 


- 


* 


the 
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titude embraceth perill & paines, 


of that hee may receiue a content- 


or- 
eth 
ate 
Dore 


ment, more full and-continuall 
then a daſtardly idleneſſe: this is 
the reaſon of vertues prohibition, 
becauſe ſhee would giue vs plea- 
ſure and happineſſe more laſting 
and ſolide: who then will not re- 
ſtraine the humorous wiſhes of 
viee, ſince by that meanes he ſhal 
obtaine vertue, and with her eter- 
nall contentment. 

But yet hath man gotten but 
one wing, with which though he 
can flicker, and hoppe, yet can 


he not flie: for hiqiſelfe, hee hath 


ynough to ſerue his turne, but lie 
is borne to ſocietie, and to helpe 
others: to performe which, his o- 


ther wing is appointed, vertues 


application; this is the wing of 
{Heaps , the other is profitable, 
o are the deſignes for a mans ſelf; 
but this leaneth to the good of o- 
| D © thers, 
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Diſconrſes por 
thers, and is therefore commen- 
W 


Who applicth himſelfe to his 


countrey , with a minde applying 


all tlungs to vertue, he is ſo wor- 


thie, as nothing originally of the 


world more worthie:; Firſt, hee 


beholdeth the ſtate of he di- 


ſtreſſed, hee redeemeth that, for 
commulcrationsſake : Next, hee 
vieweth the lines of his Coun- 
treymen , whoſe ſwaruing croo- 
kedneſſe hee amendeth, both by 
counſell and example: Laſtly, he 
beholdeth forreine States, with 
the eye of preuention, that no in- 
uaſions, incrochings, or conſpi- 
racies, diſturbe the ſafetie of bis 
Common=wealth. I call this laſt, 


becauſe I will ynder theſe chad 


heads, mention what I thinke, 
not doubting of many more re- 


{pes that belong tothus life, nor 


inforcing any mi to beleeue, chat 
theſe 


F 
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theſe three comprehend. the 
ſumme of their duties; but thus 
ſhall my fleight couch of theſe 
paſſe his tourney, 


To commilerate the diſtreſſed 1 


eſtate of others, needs no great 
Ae for all good natures 

ring it with chem from their 
cradles ; but I knowe not how, 
grear fortunes 7 and, high. eſtates; 
o alter the diſpoſitions of men, as 
It deſerueth a teme mbrance; for 
nothing is more common , then 
the proſperous to deſpiſe the di- 
ſtreſſed. This commileration 
hath two meanes of performing. 
his function, to helpe the op- 
prefled by violence of men; and 


the oppreſſed by the malignitic 


of fortune: the former is iuſtice, 
the laſt charitie. In this firſt oughr 
there to bee a freedame giuen to 
Suiours, to enter both into 
your gates and preſence 3 mee 
D 4 thinkes 


— 


f A Nee 3 
kes cannot bee a more 
whiuſt courſe, then to profeſſe iu- 


ſtice, and to denie ſuitours their 


preſence. How can hee know the 


griefes of men without hearing 
their coplaints? Who deſerues his 


place vnleſſe ready to heate the 
| iſtreſſeds Petitions? But theſe do 
euill. Who will do well, let him 
Jae ready audience, and as ready 
iſpatch, wit hout any other re- 
ward, then the remembrance of 
his good deed ; with tis hee muſt 
be carefull of his ſeruants, leſt 
his aut horitie and their couetouſ- 
neſſe deſpoile not the poore, 
and make them buy iuſtice at a 
deare rate, 1 
For Charitie , it befitteth well 
the life of aboundance to haue 
recourſe hither , but how to diſ- 
poſe giftes, that they may rightly. 
deſerve the name of Charitie, is 
the difficultic. It is no charitie to 
12 0 
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giue ſo violently as may waſte the 
maine of an eſtate; but what may 
be ſpared, by cutting off ſuperflu- 
ous delicates & outward pompe, 
to cõuert this to the poore diſtreſ- 
ſed outcaſts of fortune, is true cha- 
ritie. I like not of feaſting thoſe 
that are able to feaſt mee againe, 
nor to keepe a table for all com- 
mers: it is better to giue one his 
dinner that knowes not elſe vhere 
to haue it, then twenty able to an- 
ſwere feaſt with feaſt. 1 haue often 
inueighed againſt our Engliſh ſe- 
cond courſes, which kil many with 
ſurfeits, whiles as many ſtarue at 
their gates with famine: I cannot 
chinke of an Honourabler eſtate, 
then ta haue much, and yet to 
live temperately, depriuing the m- 
ſelues of exceſſe to ſupply the 
wants of others, which courle: 
whoſoeuer ſhall entertaine, ſhall 


encreaſe his vertue, keepe his 
bodice 


* — 
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body from diſeaſes, and his for- 
tune from enuie. 

To make his countrey men 
worthy of enioying their coun- 
trey, and meete to preſerue it, 
there are two meanes, rewardes 
and puniſhment. I ſpake lately 
of charitie, which is to giue them 
altogether in want; I ſpeake noy . 
of liberalitie, which 1s to giue 
to them rich in vertues, but poore 
in wealth: but to giue gifts as we 
vle nowadaies in hope of a greater, 
belongeth neither to liberalitie 

nor charitie. 55 

Mee thinkes it becommeth 
Magiſtrates to haue an eye aſwell 
to thoſe of deſerts and to che- 
riſh them, as to bee inquiſitiue a 
bout offenders and their puniſh- 
ment. It is not thus, and that it is 
not, I thinke hath bene the grea- 
teſt cauſe of the decay of vertue: 
for by this neglect, vertue hath 

| Joſt 
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or- loſt one of her meanes of pers 
ſwaſion, and many wocrthig 
ſpirites haue runne out their liues 
vnprofitabl . 
it, Ipoſſeſse as little of vertue, 
les as che molt beggerly in that com- 
ely moditie; yet did J neuer ſee a- 

. ny limme of her bodie, but 1 
was enamoured of it. Howe 
much it would rayſe the ſpirites 
of worthie fellowes, and lift vp 

declyning vertue, to haue great 
men lend them good  lookes, 
and withall to diſplace Bufſoones, 
flatterers, and vnprofifabteplea- 
ſures of great charge, and to con- 
uert that to their vſe, the proote 
will bee better beleeued then I; 
yet in my opinion, this man ſhould 
bee as profitable to his countrey, 


is as the moſt vigilant , turning Jus 
z» eyes to ſome other care. | 
e: For puniſhment, the phiſicke 
h of a State, it ought with aſmuch 


ſt regard 


© execution, For forreine eſt 
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regard to bee looked into, as this 
former, they are indeede to goe 
arme in arme: ofthis part of iuſtice 


ſince the direct meane is _— to 


bee obtained, I hold him the, beſt 
States- man, tliat leancth rather to 
ſeueritie, then to much lenitie; for 
example, the vſe of iuſtice doth 
nothing ſo much harme with ſome 
ſtrict execution, as with letting 
offenders eſcape without puniſſi- 
mẽt: law is the Load- ſtone, wher- 
by iuſtice ſaileth, and muſt be kept 
in a venerable accompt: if the 
crimes procuring them bee but 
light, and not likely to impaire the 
mmon wealth much, it is better 
not to ſee them, then ſeeing them, 
to let them eſcape: for there is not 
a more dangerous and diſgraceful 
thing to a Common wealth, then 
to make lawes, and then ſuffer 
them to lye vnprofitable without 
ates, 
their 


no great perill when they doe: the 
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theit force, the natures of the ma- 


nages ofthoſe forces, giueth the 
eie of preuention the ſureſt iudge- 
mentz if their forces be of too great 
ſtrength, and to their ſtrength 
added a wiſe gouernour, there is 
moſt danger: if theſe meete not, 


breeding the ſame ielouſie in o- 
ther bordering Countreys that 
your ſelfe conceiues, is a meanes 


likely to make your ſtrength able 


to encounter him, but before this 

time it had beene meete to haue 
foreſeene this danger, there being 
no ſurer meanes to preuẽt forreine 
inuaſions, then to keepe any one 
from being too powerful;which is 
eaſily done, by ſuccouring the 


weaker parts, but theſe are ſecrets 


of which my writing is meere 
preſumption: for I hardly euer ca- 
ry any of my thoughts ſo high as 
this meditation, more lowe flycth 

y 
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my conceit-, and tothe forme of - 
my life more profitably, in whichir 
may be, my ſight can cary leuell as 
far as need requireth; but in theſe 
things I am altogether purblind. 
Non eſt ad aſtra mollis e terris via. 
Ir is not by the way of a dow n- 
| bed, ſoft clothing, and delicacie; 
much more on the right hand ly- 
eth the way to heauen: which 
though thoſe tender trauaillers, 
that ſhape their courſe through ſe 
ſualitie, call hard, is not therefore 
to be ſhunned: for the obrayning 
ſet apart, which we allow painefull 
in the attaining, the ſleighteſt my- 
ſterie, it is not hard, but eaſie and 
pleaſant, ioy ned with ſuch a con- 
tentment and ſatisfaction, as is 

paſt the power of any pennes ex- 

preſsing, for it can be knowne nei- 
ther by words nor any reſem- 
blance, but only it ſelfe is able co 


expreſse it ſelfee. 
* we Vpon 
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Vpon theſe verſes. 
Res humanas ordine nullo 
Fortuna git: [pargitque mann 
Nunera cæ ca, peiora fouens. 


He Fiddy lightneſſe, the vn» 
reſolued motions, the vn- 
ſteady fraile buildings of humane 


actions: ſo fly, ſo ſtagger, ſo erect, 


as no maruaile, ifthe worke which 
alwayes reſembles the crafts mans 
ſkill, bee full of vncertainties and 
wauerings: for how can weakenes 
manage matters of ſtrength? or 
why ſhould ſtrength bee blamed, 
if hee produceth not wiſedome, 
fince nature,to preuent monſters, 
hath appointed cuery thing, to 
beget things of his owne like- 
4 I can not call the actions 
of men monſters, though mon- 
ſtrous: for they reſemble their mo- 


thers, which is this body, it bong 
1 88 a fit 
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' Diſcourſes + 
a fit reſemblance me thinkes, ſince 
all thoughts are bred betweene 
the agitatio ofthe ſoule and body, 
to cal bodies females, the ſoule the 
male, howe ſoeuer the Gramina« 
rians haue agreed vpon hæc anmay 
ſince hee is full ofa more true and 


Maſculine force then the body. 


Though we conſiſt of a ſoule as 
well as body, though his part be ſo 
great in vs, as hy it only we moue, 
liue, and ynderſtad, though he be 
full of diuinitie, and loaden with 
the riches of the place frõ whence 
he came; yet ſo much doeth the iſ- 
ſue of theſe two reſemble the bo- 
die, as all our actions are called 
humane; a word expreſsing frailtie 
and death, That they are thus 

called, and called ſo by theirowne 
deſerts, proceedeth not from ne- 
 celsitie, 
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Senate . 
celsicie,nor can I ſay along 
the malice of chaiſe, but through 
the want ofexamining and meigh 
ing out egen e e 
ot whichare of Io mch weight, 1 
graueſt;and lighteſt, ſo neere of 
our kindred, and all ſo ready My 
open thẽſelues, ifqueſtioned wi 
by a conſiderate 1udgement; at 
letting them paſſe thus careleſlgly, 
ſhewes vs ao} 0 both vnnaturall 
and rawiſezfor might the ſoule be 
made acquainted with their ſcndy 
ing forth, ſhe would give them ſo 
faire and laſting a cooſtitution, 
they ſhauld bee no longer calle« 
humane, but diuine actions. 


Fortuna regius. 


That our actions are callad. and 


righely called e 


to ingrolte che commandements 
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| foaſon; turtube gouernes them: 


& bich word, though the fancy of 
Poets hath given a. bodie to, and 
made ker blinde, and a goddeſſe, 
yet is ſlle neither a goddeſſe, nor 
a ſeparate d eſſence: for there are 
millions ot fortunes, yea as many 
as there are mer, euery man his 
vt ne fortune; but the word ex- 


preſsetli chance, and by chance 


wee are gouerned, for ſo muſt 
they does bee that allowe not 
their deſignes premeditatio u it h- 
dut order: it is a ſhaft to ſet vp 
fortune, and the im putation of 
fortunes prepcſterous and diſor- 
derly working , it is our owne 
fault; ſince nothing commeth 
from vs maiſ}.alled with iudge- 
ment, but as eur ſences catch vp 
every obiect deſtinated to their 
undi ions, without all choy ſe or 
regard: ſo ſuffer wee our ſelues 


of 
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Seneca tht Tragediaw. 
of luſt and appetite, ro embrace 
euery thing that they ſec, and eo 
deuoure poyſon, ſo it promiſeth 
but ſwretnes. Ng 

I can not ſay wee goe withent 
meanings, but without the true 
meaning 1 may: for ſupctfluouſly 
taking the ſuruey of things, not 
penetrating the depth, wee neuer 
taſte of any thing but the ſcumme 
and top of things. Hence come 
the exclamations of the world, the 
ſhipwrackes of all eſtates, aud to 
comprehend in a word that might 
fill pages, all tliat we call calamity, 
& think worthy of the bewaylingz 


gun MAN 
MH unerd caca.—! 
How my Tragedian mrane s 
here, l know notʒbut how I'vaders 
ſtand him, is thus equiuocall: hee 
may call theſe gifts blind, by the 
meanes of the obtay ning, which 
212 | B 3 L 


Diſcourſes vpon 
is by aduenture or may meane 
them blinde, in reſpe cf their 
impotent inſufficiencics ; for ſo 
examined ſtraightly, muſt I con- 
feſſe theſe iewels of the world to 
be, ſince they bring buttheſelves, 
not their vſe, in which conſiſts the 
true ſpirit. of the M orthineſſe of 
things. Alas poore man, how art 
thou decciucd, that ſendes thy 
minde to attend theſe things, that 
ought to be the attendants of thy 
mindeꝰ for what is thy vſe of theſe 
things, without a minde? and that 
thou haſt not, for already it is con- 
uerted into this dreſſe; the ſick- 
neſle of which ſurfet, is the ſhip» 
wracke of the winde, vpon theſe 
rockes of eaith, they diſſoluing the 
ſubſtantiall body of humanitie, 
into licentiouſneſſe, the pride 
raiſed from the cpinion of wealth, 
prodigalities, looſeneſſe, coue- 
touſneſſe, extortion. It is * 

ere 
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4 here alſo to tell thole weake eſti - 


mations, that glory in thoſe blind 
gits that childiſhly they account 
offeathers and winde, and ſuffer 
themſelues to be tranſported out 
of the Bay of iudgement, into the 
vncertaine ſea of opinion, by the ir 
blinde and doting election. 


— n fouent. 


It is no maruaile, ſince eue- 
ry thing haſteneth to the con- 
nexion of his owne kinde, and 
thus earth to earthly mindes; but 
thar ſpirits of a more true ſtampe, 
enuie and millike , that the 
world is ingroſſed by theſe, both, 
1 miſlike and lament: for not 
out of a minde that contemnes 
"becauſe hee cannot obtaine, but 
euen ſo necre trueth as to ſpeake 
whar I thinke, T1 hold humane 
proſperitie , the coyne.currant 

E 3 with 


with our mortallitaces, no nees 
rer goodneſse, or happineſſe, 
then liue leſſe things, whoſe mo- 
tions belong to our pleaſure; 
or qtherwiſe ſo neere a kinne, 
as a Stage to the Commedians, 
which though it giues them a 
faire and fit name, making them 
apt for the eyes of men, yet is no 
way guiltie of their good or euill 

action. | 
All things holde eſteemę for 
their vſe, and this perſwaſion der 
fendeth the thirſters after exceſ- 
ſes: but if my vſe bee ſufficiently 
ſupply ed, by a farre leſſe num- 
ber of ceremonies, then ſerues 
the nice and cyrious, me thinkes 
my ſtate is the hetter: for I miſ- 
like nothing ſo much in ſhippes 
and women, às their many tack- 
Ungs: to haue vſe of ſo many 
thing, brings them to haue need 
of many things, Then au 
| : g their 
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Seneca the Trafddian. 
their ſtates are the i miſerableſt, 
and thoſe moſt happy, that are 
not impatient, with the ſeru 
ſure; | of a leſſe number of their imple- 
ments. 

Then are not the wicke d 
and worſer fort” cheriſhed but 
puniihed; in their abundadace, 
ſince lice the thyoates of Urun- 
kards, the more is poiwred in, the 
more they tlurſt. 
for here bee many vices that 
dep wee bring with vs ttꝭ tho world 
cel - and quoſtionleſſe ee had ynough 
ntiy | to doe, to maintaine watrres with 
um- | them; procurcd wee no more; 
rues but as many mort dare ſprung 
akes | vp, out of this:rooteof abu. 
miſ | dance; for from thencu ſpringeth 
ppes the particular makecot meu, oon: 
ach- tentions, fjaunders,: vnlawfrull 
any | Wilhes; after th aſe pud in practice, 
zeed in a word, abuſing themſelues 
leſſe] both inthe obtaining and hauing: 
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_ |Diſanwſes 4 
ſo can I thinke it TH. but 2 
meanes of temptation to our beſt 
part, and to the body a procurer 
ef cuuic and danger, | 


* 


Res bumanss ordine nulls | 
Fortuna regit, ſpargitque mane 
1 AHMunera caca, peiora faxens, 


5 


19 That this. confuſion is inci- 
19 dent to aur liues, is our one 
0 fault, :ſi ce the diſorder of a State 
belongeth. to none, but to the 
gouernoura of a State; ſo this 

to man who · is Vicegerent of the 

earth, the remedie may be ima- 

gined, but (I doubt) not accom» 

6 pliſhed: the diſeaſe by continu» 
gnce beeing paſt the power of cu» 

ring, the betkpſuſick1s contempt, 

taken by a minde content v pon 
contempts purge, to rectiſie the 

weake 
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weake ſtomacke withthe ſi ucking 
in a loue of a more noble nature, 
whoſe counſell will expell 3 
ſon, and take away the ſtrength 
of this iuſt inuectiue; or rather 
true patterne of our vuhappie 


condition. 
Qvicung; regno 61. F m 1 
fete ns 
Dominatur aula, nec ed enes mes 
tit Deos, © 
Animumg; rebus credulves letis 
dedit, 
Me . „Cite Troia, 108 vn. 
aum tulit 
Documents fors maiora, a. 
fregili loco 


Starent / uperbi . 


V Hatſoeuer holde the 
world takes of the glit- 


_ trerivg 
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Diſcourſes vpon * 
tering barkes of men; what ho- 
nour ſoeuer the bale inferiours 
caſt vpon greatneſſe, with what 
pace {ocuer hee treadeth, or with 
what pompe ſoeuer he goeth, yet 
is hee mortall, ſubiect to time, ſub- 
iect to deſite, ſubiect to errours, 
ſubiect to all the incidents, inci- 
dent to his ſubiect; and no more 
doch death or deſtinie, or any of 
thoſe period- nakers, ſpare him, 
then the moſt abiect creature in 
his domimion : but rather more 
conuerſant are dangers with 
them, then any : for great- 
neſſe is ſabie& to enuie, and 
enuie often the authour of de- 

ſtruction wal) 
Are kingdomes then ſuch 
holdes , as their poſſeſsion ſhall 
make ys proclayine warres a- 
gainſt God and man? or is po- 
wer to confidently to bee 1 
ar, 


ted, as leaning vypon that 
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| lar, the warres of the world cane 
not ſtirre vs? Who beleeueth fo, 
let him behold Troy, let him be- 
hold Priam, let him behold Hector, 
Cities too weake to reſiſt ruine; 
Principalitie, not able to ſhunne 
the miſerable parte of calamitieʒ 
Valure made the footeſtoole of 
the Conquerour. Which exam- 
ples if either by age thought 
weake, or by paſding through the 
handes of a Poet, a fiction: let 
it ſerue to ſtirre vp our memos 
ries, whieh can produce exam- 
ples of theſe kindes more freſh) 
and to our knowledge more 
ſure, 

All the things of this worlde, 
being but the ſeruants of the bo- 
dic, anditlie bodie of the ſoule, 
howe bale are they, that flie 
their one authoritie, and be- 
come ſeruauntes to their ſer- 
uauntes ſeruaunt? and how 

8 fooliſh 


Diſcourſes vpon 
fooliſh _ fee will make 
theſe things deſtinated to this lite, 
longer - liued ten mans life, to ac- 
couat the needful helps of a mor- 
tall body, immortallꝛyet doth the 
erronious choiſe of the world ſet 
vp theſe things aboue all reſpects; 
preferre degrees of the world, 
aboue the preferment of their 
ſoule, ſetting vp power againſt 
trueth; greatneſſe of fortune, a- 
boue the puritie of a good con- 
ſcience; wealth againſt honeſtie; 
gilded honour, aboue reall; the 
applauſe of men, before the al- 
lowanceof vertue; the body, a- 
boue the ſoule; villanie, aboue 
goodneſſe; 'confulfion , aboue 
tranquillitie. | 
Quaicung; regno fidit of mn 
potens 
Dominatnr aul. 
W hoſe thoughts ſoeuer ſhoots 
ſo low, as to truſt to any ſtate = 
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Seneca the Tragedian. 
the world, whoſe ignoble minde 


doth ſo degenerate,asto fetch the 


price of his eſtimation, from He- 


raldrie, or the reuerence of baſe- 
neſle, can neither finde ſafetie in 
his eſtate, tructh in his ſubic cts, 
nor quiet in his mind: how can he, 
ſafetie, ſince he fetcheth his con- 
te ntment from the ſubiection of 
inferiours? 2nd they finding they 
are vſed but for the foyles of his 
magnificence, ſoone will they 
ſpurne at ſuch authoritie:for peace 
and the combination of ſocieties, 
hath his originall from no other 
ground, but the hope of a mutu- 
all ſupplying each others defectst 
how can he, truth in his ſeruants, 
ſince himſelfe is the example of 
the conttary ? and no rigour can 
forbid thoſe meane ſtates the fol- 
low ing the courſes of their Go- 
uernour; admonition and punifh- 


ment neuer preuailing ouer ex-. 


ample. 


Diſcourſes v 
ample; Laſtly Fey quiet of the 
minde is not within the compaſſe 
of the bodies authoritie, and hee 
that knoweth nor truſteth to any 
thing, but the ſeruants of the bo- 
die, how can he procure the quiet 
of the minde? nothing can do this 
but vertue, ho ſendeth the ſy eet 
vapours of quiet to the minde, aud 
giueth it peace and reſt;as the ſto- 
macke doth to the head, to pro- 
eure ſſeepe the reſtorer of the bo- 
dy : from nothing elſe is it to bee 
had ; for it is a forced content= 
ment to the minde, that is procu- 
red from the fulneſſe of the . 
poſſeſsion, not nouriſſung, but 
dangerous; euen as the reſt of 
the bodie obtained by taking O- 
fim & magna potent 
dominatur 4ula .. 

The wv" e of a priuate 
fortune, bee they neuer ſo great, 


and neuer ſo ill vſed by the poſ- 


ſe Our, 


Seneca the Tracedian; 
ſeflour, is bur a particular harme; 
the poſſeſsion of authoritie in the 
court of Princ es, ſwarueth it ne- 
uer ſo lutle trom the true bounds, 
indangereth the whole ſtate : it 
little skilleth, whether a common 
ſayler be endved with any thing, 
but ſtrergth; but it the Maſter or 
Pilate bee not expert in his ſci- 
ence; rockes and tempeſts threa- 
den continually their deſtruction; 
who is exalted to this ſtate , by 
any other but his owne deſerts, 
Phaeten-like,maketh his ambition 
purchaſe his one downetall, and 
the fiering of the world. Were 
there in this life no more to bee 
done, but the reſiſting the allure- 
mentes that the worlde caſteth 
vpon the height of his fortune, 
doubtleſſe he had much to doezhis 
iudgement, his mode ſtie, his ver- 
tue, ſhould be all employed; but 
wich chis particular care, the 
SE x generall 
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generall care commerh accompa 
nie d. ſoishe doubly ſet a worke, 
and more then doubly beſieged 
by falfe and deceiueable intice- 
ments. Vnder theſe two heads 
marc heth the glory and danger of 
the fauorites of Princes, his for- 
tune not to corrupt himſelfe, him- 
ſelfe not to corrupt the ſtate: and 
firſt, to the firſt, there is nothing 
that is fedde with it owne hu- 
mour, but encreaſeth and grows 
eth mightie, and at laſt dange- 
rous ; thus things combuſtible, 
heaped vpon fire, make it grow 
furious and deuouring; thus wa- 
ters aſſembled together beyond 
the bounds appointed by nature, 
conſpire to ouer- runne the earth. 
The eyes of the people continu- 
ally e vpon whome the 
Prince lookes fauourably: vpon 
whom hee, they, like eyes vnable 
to be hold the Sunne; yet louing 
light, 
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ſwelleth him Last bart: 
him: but dees ps iſcree 

mod eſtic hee Noweth Fm 

whence it commeth, and Fi 
neth it thither az Ane. The loue 
of the people deſerued, and in 
their hearts rather the caps ſhew- 
ing it, is ahappie ig: 155 when 
hee ch! fauoured, Cannot. 


Himſclte any caule of their loue,. 
but bis ſhewing them greatnelle, 
it is dangerous. Pri rinces hate com- 
petitors, and 11 in ſub- 


les ſeemes to bandy with the 
Prince in power , of which, if 
Princes beſuſpitious, and carefũl 
ly remouethe cauſe of their ſuſpi- 
» they: are notto bee blamed: 
87 as Ceſar ſaid of the putting a- 
way his wife, hee did it, becauſe 
hes would not haue Ceſar; wife 
SE ſomuch 


much as ſuſpected ; well may 
bey divorce from them ſuch ler 
wants , for the ſuſpition is more. 
dangerous. The vpright States- 
man, obſeruing hoy ſubiett the 
people are, to take ouer-kindly,, 
vpoh the actions performed for 
their goog, by great men; truely 
loving his Countrey, and reſpe- 
Aing.hisowne health, to all theſe, 
performances hee ſhould tile 
his Prince, and by all meanes 
draw he people toackbowledges 
from hin) onely commeth all their 
£00d and preſeruation: thus ſhall 
the loue betwe ene the Prince and 
the people growe firme, from 
which it ucth the flouriſhing .of 
a State; of which hee hath nor. 
onely part, but withall receiueth 
the commendations due to & 
ſpeciall limme of ſo fayre a bo- 
die. eee, eee 
No leſſe muſt theſe beware of 
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bar. 
letting their p refermnts out · vun 
theit' ele Princes will grow 
Slit 22 heard are: 

ſtill: be; LT Sa whatſoeuer 
their bohntias be, ve chihke ns 
Phiſrrions of bl6od>lectiniggwbich! 
they ay Races with thi, thee de. 
perflubus,foine of the'vitill patrz 
gitts;/$o&bſamoct! 

their loüe. „andthe mere rhatis ta- 
ken the more of thidf ue iñ aba · 
ted: With tliis, degrees of honour 
muſt be moderated whatfoeueg 
yon may haue, mult not bee recs 
koned, but lia is itte ⁊ i ſprung 
from à progenie lately baſe 'untÞ 
obſcurejhigh humours muſt by all 
meanes bolhuankd, howſocuer, 
botne; thelafe ning, is loaſure- 
ly and by degrees, ſo as a high for- 
tune may not ſeeqie ſkrange, 
and bee wondered“ at. ” we 
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world. { Bs 444% 11 
When you ad 257 . 
na F 2 conſider, 


Diſcourſes pen. * 
conſider, whether it may not hee 
ollenſe to many, fot in ſuch 
ſuits there is great.lofle and, dan- 
ger z a moderation in pompe, 
camteſie, [rather for cqhrteſics 
lake then youtonne, and ſtill en» 
ding all actions with your face 
rurned! to your: Prince, doing 
goodito the common wealch,buc 
deGring reputation from. nobody 
but y our Souersigne: howloever 
cammon men that knou nothing 
before cffefted, are goucrned by 
che euent of things, yet muſt Aa” 
diciall States nan not built 
counſels vpon theſe con . 
that dangerous reſolutions $ proſe 
pered once, do not ſetue the ſe- 
cond time; from in 
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beginning, the neerelt is a likely 
— hh may faile wichout Yo 
fault; for to propound, not to con- 
clude, i is the deſtinie of man, To 
beware of counſelling any Pang, 
rendirig to innouation, Pi the pro- 
fit ouer· valueth not the danger, 
the thoughts of the vulgar, that 
goeth no further comtmieniy then 
what they feele and ſee, the nar- 
roiwhies of whoſeUiſcoutle, brings 
them Hoe acquainted with any 
thing that they are not _ 
conuerſant with, vtterly miflik 
changes of importance, they that 
2 doe not, it makes them delight in 
chem too much, and ſo is alto- 
gether vnſife rooſt of their diſ⸗ 
2 poſiri itions, 
Nor inthe articular cuſtomes 
of men of thefe places; doch it 
become grauitie to loue change, 
eſpecially the faſhions of other 
countries are moſt dangerous, 
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by which folge will coniecture ei- 
ther. gaine, or lightacfle, or to 
thoſe forreiners an extraordinary 
afflection. 


All affe ction muſt bee aban- 
doned, not looking vpon any 
thing with ſo true a deſire of well 


mein, d on 
Thus ſhortly in generall, of 
articulars to mention all, .would 
be too tedious; to mention ſome 
without the whole, would be the 
pourtraiture ofa diſmembred and 
torne bodie; and to ſpeake true- 
ly, to mention all, is impoſsible: for 
occaſion begets them of infinite 
formes, which when they haps 
pen, are to be conſiderately ca- 
ried , withour all affection, and 
with all our iudgements. 


wiſhing ,, as, ypon ,our countrey 
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Seneca tbe Tragedan. 


in- How lightly are the imagina- 
ny | tions of man drayn to betray his 
ell] Maſter 2 more liglitly, then fea- 
rey thers and duſt flie by the winde: 
they flie and change their place, 
of | wlien the ayregrowes rough and 
uld | tempeſtuous,, 
me But caulmes as well as tem- 
the peſts, carrie men vp and downe 
nd | in vncettainties. WE 
ne- Caulmes,reſembling proſperi- 
for tie, puffe him vp with pride, and 
ute] make him thinke better of lus 
ap- owne ſtate, then of all others; 
ca- looſing all reſpect of God and 
nd} man. | 
The more tempeſtuous eſtate 
of aduerſitie, begetres deſ- 
Lee paire, ſo doe our frayle thoughtes 
5 F 4 ficte 
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ce with corrupt i- 
1 maginations: from no fortune is 
3 the tranquillitie of the minde 
1 produced; the minde manageth, 
192 obeyeth not the ſtates of the 
17 worlde: whereforę that common 
opinion that accompanieth fond 
deſires of determining, if the i- 
magined good were obtained, we 
ſhould be happie and at peace, is 
ſo farre from trueth, as with no- 
thing ſo much ſatisfaction, we be- 
holde thinges in our power, as 
they farre off, which wee can- 
not reach with our hand , bur 
thought, 
1 Religion, the ly miter of mans 
pieogreſsions, the anchour-hold 


of our ſoules, and preſeruation 


of our bodies, by the immeaſure- 
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oy able fawnings of fortune, is often 
'+ d embrace her giftes let goe, 
if} » but how fooliſh is this choiſe, 
oh ſince without Religion, euen 

; I thoſe 
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Seneca the Trageaian. 

thoſe eſteemed giftes are not to 
bee inioyed? for wrongs and op- 
preſsion would ſoone confound 
mewn & tuum : For no Lawes 
of man, not eſteemed depending 
vpon the Lawe of G O D, can 
bee kept vauiolable 2. ir-1s not 
true that the rayes of thu light are 
onely reflected vpon our ſoules: 
no ſure, God made both body and 
ſoule, and hath a care of both: for 
ſuch are all the commandements 
giuen to man, as the beſt Politici- 
an for the vpholding Common- 
wealths, can not imagine rules 
more profitable and ſafe. There is 
no fortune that can ſtand witliout 
religion, and without a veneration 
and feare of the diuine powers; 
the ſocicties of men will periſh, 
yea, euen euery man: for were his 
thoughts able to flie no further 
then this life, the ſtop would con- 
found his vnderſtanding, which 

now 
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now though but in hope, yet that 


hope brought to an aſſured con- 
fidence, is the beſt contentment: 
for what mortall thoughts may e- 
quall the thoughts of Eternitie? 


Animumguerebus credulum 
lztis dedit, 
Ae videat, & te Troia. 


What perſwaſiõ can conuert in- 
fectious minds poſſeſſed of things 
apt to feedthe affection? Not hing 
can withſtãd their obſtinacies; for 
the corrupt humor reignes, & rea- 
ſon is deſpiſed:the neglect of whõ, 
and the beliefe of the other ts cre- 
dulitie, a light truſt, vnacquainted 
with iudgement. Thus the truſt 
giuen to the world and fortune, 
whole tranſitorines, though al the 
counſellers and rũlers of our mor- 
tall vnderſtandings teſtifie, and 
explaine, yet can wee finde con- 
| tent» 


Seneca the Tragedian. 
tentment and pleaſure 11 their 
Een Diuinitie faith, 

oth we and they are but duſt, ir 
helpeth not; Philoſophie ſhew= 
eth his originall and downefall ſo 
certainely, as if neuer none had 
died, we could not hope to liue e- 
uer, yet preuailethit not: though 
Hyſtorie preſents the ruine of 
Empires, Eier and men of the 
higheſt erected States haue died, 
and ſome of them moſt miſerably, 
it auayles not: Laſtly, though our 
own experience ſecth death & de- 
ſtruction ruinating all things, & al 
men yet will we not beleeue but 
there is pleaſure and contentment 
inthe gifts of fortune, credulouſſy 
giuing credit to the baſe perſwa- 
ſion of our affections. 
Ammumq; rebus credulum letis 
dedit. 
. Mirth, pleaſure and ioy, differ 
much in nature; fro ; credulity Þ 
theſe 
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| 63 theſe thinges ate pretious and of | 
1 worth, mirth may be fetched, from 

3 their vſe pleaſure; ſo may myrth 

8 and pleaſure ſerue honeſt maſters, 
SY for they are ruled by their gouer- | 
E nours; but ioy will not bee abuſed, 


nor euer attend any thing not tru- 
ly and indeede precious: then can 
not the lightneſſe of theſe beget 
ioy, who, as one ſaieth, is a graue 
thing, but myrth & pleaſure they 
e may but they are priceleſſ things, 
$$ - accompanied withas much muta» 

9 2 bilitie and tranſitorineſse as their 

; Procurer. 


Me videat, & te Troia. 


Behold two mothers, rich in 
theſe poſseſsions, in the ſmal ſpace 
of ten yeeres made the moſt miſe- 
rable: behold Hecuba, a princeſſe, 
in her youth made happy, with ha- 
uing magnificence and principali- 

* tie, 
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Seneca the Tragediay. 


tic, accompanied with her youth: 
in her age poſſeſſed of mortall im- 
mortalitie, of all the graces that 
raigne in man, in a ſmall ſpace, in 
leſſe then a moment reſpecting 
Eternitic,throwne from this eſtee- 
med height, and made neither 
princeſſe nor mother; thus Troy, 
the famouleſt citie of the world 
moſt abounding, defaced and rui - 
nated and left deſolate of all but 
blood and aſhes : this the vngo- 
uerned flattery of greatnes procue 
red: here is powers common ge- 
neration, begetting ſenſualities 
and vnbridled appetite, frõ whoſe 
tranſitorineſse and cauſe of diſolu- 
tion, be it a fiction, yet may we ga- 
ther here. | 
Neon vnquam tulit 
Documenta fort maiora, quam 
fragili loco a 41 
Starent it uper bi.—— 


Since the mutabilitie of the; 
BY. world 


world is luch, & that þ world could 
not be a world, nor ſtand, were ſhe 


not ſupplied by the tranſitoririeſſe 


of tungs, reſoluing one thirig into 


another: ho can our opinidns be 
ſo forcible, as to hold any of this 
rancke deare or pretiousꝰnay, how 
ſo monſtrous, as to perſiyade vs to 
pride; a vice full of the moſt dan- 
gerous effects? for to greatneſſe it 
procureth hatred; to meane e- 
ſtates deriſton; to none ſafetie: a 
lazie affection, that taketh no 
pleaſure, but within doores: a 


priceleſſe affection, for it is cur- 


rant with none but our ſelies: an 
effeminate affection, for it is ſtill 
looking in the glaſſe of ſelfe- loue: 
in a word; an affection, making 


vs vnſociable, and our conuerfati- 
ons loathſome. 1 


Standing in this vncertaine 


ſtate, who would not gouerne 
and prepare himſelfe ficte for ano- 


ther? 
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Senecathe Tragen. 

ther? This cannct pride; for his 
loftie behautour and ſtiffe rebel- 
lious thoughtes cannot nimbly 
ſhift the fall of fortune: it is theres 
fore a vice of all others tobe ſhun- 
ned, For beſides it is a ſinne, and 
ſo contrary to goodneſſe; and he- 
ing contrary, muſt needs hee of- 
fenſiue, in this world i is alſo dan- 
gerous, ſeldome going without 
puniſhment and deſtruction. 


Inertis eſt neſcire qui d liceat 
ſibi. | 


O knowledge is vnfruitfull, 
- ſo liberally hath nature dealt 
with al things: but þ life of man be- 
ing appointed but aſhort courſe, 
and the courſe of a general knou- 
ledge beeing too long, the know» 
ledges moſt pertinent to himſelfe, 
are to ber choſen, which a 
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- Diſcourſes hon 774 Nor 
ſhall he ende before his courſe be 
ended:fo much is there to be read 
in himſelf. & about himſelf. Farre 
otherwiſe hath it happened with 
ſome niindes,whothnſtieynough | 
of know edge, aue fixed their in- 
directed ſteppes vpon arts vnpro- 
firable, cunſidering the ſhortnes of 
our hues; whole fiftneſſe giues 
vs warning to entertaine the moft 
profitable and ſooneſt digeſted 
knowledges , both which are 
things belonging to life:otherwiſe 
we may fall into their errors, that 
die good Aſtronomers, and euill 
men. Three are the knowledges 
deſtinated to our vic; the know 
ledge of our ſelues, the knowlege 
of our fortune, the knowledge of 
our coumrey, when by the ſmart 
of experience, for by counſell or 
good inclination few. atteine to it, 
neither is it ſo much worth, for 
that of counſa ile hath too light an 

impreſsion, 


Seneca the Tragediav. 
impreſsion, good inclinations na- 
turally are giuen none, but to ſuch 
as are of a. dull heauy diſpoſition: 
but whe experience hath made vs 
feele, how ſubiect our courſes are 
to errors, the beſt meanes is vn- 
partially to make our heads take 
account of our daies progreſsions: 
this euery day, ſo ſhall not the 
number of our vicesconfound our 
memories, and make the account 
difficult, nor ſhall this age make 
them ſtrong & hard to vanquiſh, 
the beginning of things beeing 
within the compaſſe al curing, 
their continuance incutable. At 
no time is tlus Audit to bee better 
caſt vp, then whenthe daies circu= 
it is ſiniſhed: for in the ſunnes pre- 
ſence, the conſcience dealeth not 
ſo forcibly with our offences, but 
night worketh vpon guiltines, and 
in darkenes the terror of an euill 
life is beſt ſeene; then alſo is the 
G pleaſure 
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1 pleaſure of the ſinne commonly 


4 7 85 7 

45 moſt remote, a time yeelding the 
KI. right opportunitie for amende- 
. ment; for in the abſence of the 
5 pleaſure, and preſence of the ſmart 
5 incident to that pleaſure, is the 
25 true time of conuerſion. 


In this ſearch and examinati- 
on of our ſelues, wee muſt beware 
of miſtaking things :a thing care- 
fully to be regarded, ſince louing 
our ſelues, and rich in the com- 
modities of names, wee ſeeke not 
to ſhelter crueltie in iuſtice, coue- 
tonſnes in thrift, cowardice in pro- 
uidence: this flattery of ourſclues 
is like the medicynes of wande- 

ring Emperickes, which cure not, 
bur reſpit paine , which time ex- 
red, the paine & dã ger is doube 
ed, neither muſt wee let the ſuc- 
coſſeblindfold vs; it is an igno- 
rant accompt that is taken at the 
endoftlings:witlithe beginnings 
2 WES 46 WS e let 
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Sentththe Tragediaw. 

let them begin that are ſo valiant 
as to defye fortune, for meaning 
well, the euent can not bee cuill: 
hee that arines his intent with vᷣer- 
tue, is inuincible: the trauels 
uided by any other ſtarre, howe 
Faccelfal ſoeuer for a time yet end 
miſerably. Hauing found our de- 
fects, the gallanteſt courſe is reſiſt- 
ance; the ſafeſt, ſhunning, but be- 
cauſe wee are not priuit᷑ to all che 
deturtents of the world, wee muſt 
fetch this ſafetie from reſiſtance, 
and yet when wee can, to ſhunne 
cauſes of provocation, * 
In the ſearch of our ſelues, 
when wee haue found ſome, wee 
muſt nog; leave; for wee haue 
many: npr when wee haue found 
many: Iooke no further; © fot 
— andthe change of fortune, 
ring witch them newe dangers, 
which ir daily ſcene : many Hiceti- 
obs yotitlis, ending wich 'ambiticus 
9 G 2 ages; 
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ages; many hum ble poore men 
hauin 1 proued ty rannicall aud 


proud in ri ches. 

The laſt of our inward inquiſie 
tion, is, after the true ſight of our 
ſelues,to propound no courſe be- 
yond the power of our managing 
if nature hath laid greater ſtrẽgth 
ypom my armes, then head, Iwill 
confeſſe it, and frame my ſelfe to 
bee proſtable that way: if in my 
— 4 5 Way; if I can not ſpinne, 
Iwil reele and bunch hempe: thus 
1s the fault, it there bee a fault, na- 
tures and not nune, if ambition 
caryeth me beyond the compalle 
ot vnderſtanding. 


For our ſtates, if there were no 
body wiſer then I, the Lawe ofa 
Common wealth that hound e- 
very man to follow the fortune 
of his father, ſhould bce well 
thought of, ſo ſhould, the Com- 
men-wealth know, to whom te 
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. StnucatheTragedian. 
truſt, and her conſtitution be more 
ſetled, then the giuing every 
man bis choyſe, by which riches 
make ſome lazie; pouertie ſome 
indaftrious j wealt eren eſti- 
mation; eſtimatton is | ſought to 
for their Counfaile , and their 
wifedomes Tye onely in their In- 
ventotyes, All this time ver- 
eve is et thought of, norcheir 
aduicebare of moment? for 
are drowned in parſiinony,  * 

Ine ell of thrift, and that we 
ſhould know the ſecretes of, our 
fortunt, howe much wee are 
able ed ſpende, and howe wee 
ought to ſpende, in which IL al- 
lowe not the liuing at the vtter- 
moſt: it is 4 dangerous cuſtome, 
that becauſe a Gentleman or No- 
ble, and of chis liuing, wee mult 
dee brave and entercaine all, and 

we nothing. I doe hate being at 
9 G 3 the 
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the appointment of others, eſpee 
cially to bee bound to followe e- 
uill counſaile: there is liberalitie 
and charitie to performe,which e- 
uery man is pound io, and to per- 
forme which , other ſuperfluous 


colts muſt bee omitted: it is bet- 


ter to keepe pouertie from ſtar- 
uing,the to feaſt knaues:wluch if it 
bee miſliked for the vertue, ſhall 
fic ſome for the thrift : fortie ſhil- 
lings goeth further amongſt the 
poore, then doubled ſpent in fea- 
fling check. 

More ofthis I will not treat of, 
but onely to reſtraine our mindes 
from looking licoriihly vpon any 
other eſtate, then that our Ance- 
ſtors liued in: for beſides that the 
ſhortneſſe of our life giues vs not 
leaſure, hauing buſineſſe of more 
importance to diſpatch firſt, it 
beeing better to bee an honeſt 
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Seneca the Tragedian. 

man then a great man, it is. too 
dearely bought: for as faſt as they 
purſue promotion, danger, en- 
uie, and death purſue them, and 
not one amongſt numbers but is 
ouertaken. 5 

I do not ſo often pray for raine 
and fayre weather, as I doe that 
my countrey men ſhould deſerue 
it: for wo are fallen into the iawes 
of the Prouerbe, Better fed, then 
taugbt: an error that will fall foule 
vpon the higlier degrees: for ſpea- 
king generally of che muleitade; 
they are a people tractable, and 
ready ynoughto bee better then 
they are, if tauglit, which they can 
not receiue by their education, be- 
cauſe their pouettie empoyirs the 
about other buſineſſe: they that 
may, ſhould giuc the che ſhort and 
ſure precepts of good example, 
and ſo the ones education (hall 
ſhey it ſelf anſyerable to his birth, 
73 G 4 the 
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Diſcourſes upon 


the other bee recompenced for 


their obedience, by beeing inſtru- 
cted in the rules of life. 

Many times I haue thought of 
theſe degrees of ſtate;of them wee 
cal noble and ignoble: andthough 
my opinion iumpe with the allow - 
ance of degrees and titles, yet am 
J ſory that the rewardes of the 
promoted ſhould bee an inheri- 
tance, and the deſerts ſeparated; 
but in ſuch a ſtate is this earth, that 
the fauour of time and continu- 
ance is abuſed, and the ſmiles 
of fartune nouriſheth the worſt 
counſaile. 

The knowledge of our Coun- 
trey, a booke worthy to bee read 
with attention, conſiſteth in theſe. 


diuerſities; her Commodities, 
her Situation, her people: though 


I doubt not but nature proui- 
ded cuery Countrey of ſuffieient 
prouiſion for her one burthen, 

IR. yet 
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Seneca the Tragedian. 
yet hath the delicacie ot man ſtri- 


uen with nature, that hee might 
— mmmmo—_—_ 


want: ſo are our minds like emp- 

tie caskes; as they full of winde, 
ſo we ful of windie withes: and all 
like women with childe, like no- 
thing, but what is hard to come 
by. Of che commodities, the 
beſt is bullion and munition, the 
worſt clothes and victuall:ſo may 

I ſay for our kingdo me, the worſt 

commodities that enter it being 
the foode of wantonneſle , not of 
neceſsitie, and clothes: the other 
borrowed ſuperfluitic , wee haue 
little nced of , our owne countrey 
yeelding attire both coole and 

warme: for theſe, wee part with 
marchandize of no lefle impor- 
tance, and ſome of more; but this 
is now to bee talked of onely: for 
eime hath made it vnalterable, 
onely the exceſſe is to be preuen- 
ted, and thoſe things able to bee 
dia-angerous, 
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Diſcourſes upon 
dangerous, carefully to be prefer» 
ued, leſt we make our Countrey 
ſo vnhappie, as to beare children 
that will rune her. The Situati- 


on knowne, recompenſeth tlie 


knowledge, with beeing able to 
prouide againſt all incouuenien- 
ces: as to fitte our diets to the Cli- 
mate, our forces to the ſtrengcth, 
our ſpendings and commings in: 
Thus ſhortly and generally for 
the particularitie, it muſt come 
from the nominating the place. 
The knowledge of the peoples 
natures, is of much importance, 
both in the vſing them vpon oc- 
caſion, and applying lawes to 
them : both which cannot bee 
rightly executed, without firſt 
their natures be knowne & mea- 
ſured, Thus important is the 
knowledge of our ſelues, and 
thoſe thinges belonging to our 
ſelues, vhich who neglecteth, de- 

ſerueth 
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Seneca the T ragedian. 
ſerueth the Tragedians title, be- 
ing a creature altogether vnprofi- 
table and vnworthie. 


Mais hec timet, quam mæret, inge 
nio eſt opus: 
Alios parentes alloqui luctu decer. 
So are we gouerned by our af- 
fections, as our intents * in 
face: ſo vngouerned are our affe- 
ctions, as what they would ſhun, 
they run into; they ſee but them- 
ſelues, and beholding nor know- 
ing nothing elſe, doe lice them- 
ſelues, ealily diſcouering what 
they with moſt ſecret, It is the diſ- 
courſe of the minde onely, that is 


able to ſee and ſhunne danger at 


once, the others ſee it not with dil- 
cretion, but feare, whoſe nature 


wiſheth a diſpatch without regard, 


whether it be with a cut throat or 


ſafetie; feares furtheſt wiſh be- 
ing but to bee out of his paine. 


Since 
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Ne Diſcourſes von | 
Since theſe affections are ſo fixed 
to men, as there is no man with- 
out them; ſince the ſuppreſting of 
them is ſo rare, as hardly it belon- 
geth to any man, there is no acti. 
on almoſt, that can eſcape à wiſe 
obſeruation; for hee is ledde to 
them, by them that ſeeke moſt to 
keepe them in couert: like vnto 
the car: that other creatures haue 
ef their young ones, which care 
carieth their purſuer ro their neſt 
er caue, For bce it an attempt, 
wherein the attempter beleeuetk 
great matters of profite will fol- 
low; hope outrunnes it ſelfe, o- 
uerweigheth him, and rv, Ve 
accuſtomed to carie ſo high ſailes, 
ſheweth he hath determined ſome 


ſtrange things: thus feare, thus 
* thus hatred, chus all make 
e 


aces of men, in ſpite of their 
hearts, goeto confeſsion. 
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Seneca the Tragechaw, 
Magi: bec timet quam maret — 


There is no humane action, 

that is dehuered to the worlde, 
without many circuniſtances: 
there is no circumſtance, but is a 
ſteppe, mounting the vnderſtan- 
ding to the truth, Wherefore, the 
true Inquiſitour ought not to 
thinke any thing iwpertinent, 
that is any way pertinent: for how 
he ſpake, how he looked, howhe 
companied, and euen lighter then 
theſe may carrie a reach, able to 
weigh theſe things into the moſt 
ſecret part of the ſecret:for theſe 
are threeds, leading into the laby- 
rynth, which who RR, >) 
catc heth at the body of an action, 
without ioy ning and lay ing toge- 
ther the other circumſtances, ſhall 
as often miſſe as hit, & oftner errey 
chen come to his wiſhed purpoſe. 
| Ingenio 
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Diſcourſet vpon 
Ingenio eſt opus. 


There needes no more affecti- 
on, then vill ewe vs taſte of our 
purpoſes; affections vſe, is like 
the vic of a wherſtone for a knife, 
onely to giue it an edge, and then 
lay it by, for vſe it continually or 
oft times, it maketh the mettal 
thinne and weake; and thus af= 
fection doth to men: what can we 


doe, whereof done; wee are not 


aſhamed? except managed by 
wiſedome, euen from the moſt 
triuiall to the moſt ſerious pers 
fourmances. Ingenio eff opus, 
Which excellent guide of our 
actions, whodefireth toobtarne, 
muſt not ſuffer the allurements of 
his affections to lay hold on him, 
for then they ſhall accompanie 
elus vnhappie weake woman: 
| egi 
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 Senecathe Tragedau. 
Magit bęc timet quam mares — 


Affectionate paſs ion is both 
deformed and vnſafe. 


” Go SG 


Alios parentes alloqui Inifin decet. 


No where hath affection that 
power, nor any where doe they 
diſplay themſelues ſo openly , as 
the affection of parents to their 
children; they were begotten by 
affection, and by. affection they 
are maintained for let them bee 
how they will, though deformed 
both in minde and bodie, yet will 
they finde a louelineſſe in their 
out- blemiſſies, and tolerate their 
£ imward; which if nature hath not 
appointed to keepe the increaſe of 
che world from miſcarry ing, cer- 
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| Diſcomrſes hn 
cannot produce the graces of the 
mind tor euidence. It becommeth 

parents mourning, to ſpeake in 
no other faſhion: it becommeth 

parents that will bee parents and 
wiſe , not to mourne at all; for 
there is no more allowed to pa- 
rents or children, in the exact 
rules of wiſedome, then there is 
to cauſes farther off but ſpeaking 
of the exact commande ments of 
wiſedome, cauſes ſtand all in a di- 
ſtance, there is none neerer or 
more remote: ſo ſhould euery 
one, that will do well, lament his 
neighbours childe as much as his 
owne; but neither ſhould wee for 
theirs nor ours: for that is a weak» 
neſſe, and the defettiue part of our 
natures, we muſt ſecke to tecouer 

the,which we ſay are in calamitie: 

but the pitie of teares is too wate- 
rh to do good; bewailing being 
an vnneceſsary orhfullaffeRion, 

—Iadiu: 


Seneca the Trag ea au. 
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Gladins e ſpes & metus, 
Sort cæca verſat : pramium incer- 
tum pet it 
Certam ſcelus. . 


HOw can it otherwiſe be, when 

reaſon yeeldes the prioritie to 
ſtrength, an vnreaſonable & blind 
judge, but that chance ſhould 
haue a hand in the event? and 
where chace hath any thing to do, 
who ſeeth not, chat the vncertainty 
of the cõcluſion muſt nerds beget 
hope andfeare? for ſuch thong 
alwates folloiy attempts, where the 
iudgements of men are barredof 


a certaine cenſure. 

Warre is the remedy for a 

State ſurfetted with peace, it is 

a medicine for Common-wealchs 

ſicke of too much eaſe and tran · 

quilitie, but that it carrieth a refor- 
H ming 
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Diſcourſes vpon 
ming nature, and is a part of iu- 
ſtice;yet is it better knowen then 
vſed, better to keepe in awe then 
to puniſhʒ for it can hardly bee ta- 
ken vp or pacified, ſince it begets 
in l the two dãgerous hu- 
mours of reuenge and ambition; 
in the limmes obeying this head, 
diſsolute nes and riot: betweene 
which, and the heate of contenti- 
on, the innocent periſh aſwell as 
the guiltie, and in ſtead of reform- 
ing nations, they depopulate thẽ; 
yet theſe inconueniences make 
me not wholy deny warres profi- 
table: for they were moſt profit a- 
ble, if the diſtreſſed had but the 
opiniõ, that the recourſe to warres 
would auaile them: for without 
this, licentiouſneſte and tyranny 
would deuoure all, and without 
this, deſperation would ſeize vpon 
all in calamity: for deſpaire pe 10 
et 


Seneca the Tragedian. 
ſeth none that can haue recourſe 
to any remedy, but onely thoſe 
that are without all refuge. But 
warres beſt vſe, is the ſame that 
Nurſes make of Robin Goodtel- 
low, to terriſie, and the example 
much more ſafe and wholeſome 
that is taken from the ſight of our 
neighbours, then from our owne 
experience. | 


xn} } C1130 14005 incertum petit 
Certum ſce ius... 


Did not this take away admi- 
ration with beeing ordinarie, it 
were a wonder, an vncertaine 
gaine purchaſed with a certaine 
euill: there is nothing ſhewes me 
the vitiouſneſſę of man, ſo plaine- 
ly as this, vadertaking courſes ſo 
33 and vainely, as1f his 
intent were nothing els, but to in- 
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Diſcourſes vpor 
creaſe his ſinnes. 1 ſee offendors 
dayly, and they fee the ſhame and 
bitterneſſe of puniſhment, yet can 
not this perſwade them ſo that 
cannot ſay, looking into their in- 
tentions, without all reſpe& but 
of their gaine and loſſe, that euer 
I ſawe any, whoſe profit could re- 
compence their loſſe. 

Omitting petty matters, in 
that execrable wickednes ot con- 
ſpiring againſt Princes, I wonder 
not that ſuch intendements finde 
Heads; for the profit of the gayne 
may corrupt men: but how the o- 
ther limmes are drawne in, I mar- 
uaile, for they aduenture as much 
as the principall, and let his de- 
ſigne come to paſſe, are vncer- 
taine of their reward, yea, of their 
life:for ſuch benefites that are not 
eaſily to bee recompenced, are as 
dangerous as iniuries. Ie is a * 

er 
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Seneca the Tragedian. 

der then, and either theſe men 
flatter thẽſelues with vaine hopes, 
ſtrengthning which with their 
will, they reſiſt the more reaſona- 
ble diſcourſe, or els heat with the 
allurement of ſome affection, run 
into them without al examination; 
both of which are ſo dangerous, 
as the day of vndertaking ſuch at- 
tempts, they may, without being 
deceiued in their computation, 
reckon the day of their ruine: for 
it is hard to iudge of which ſide he 
is in moſt danger, but of one vn- 
doutedly he ſhall periſh, 

In this and in all other the 
gaine is vncertaine, the euill 


certaine, which (mee thinkes) 


ſhould alone perſwade vs, and 
make all wickedneſſe deſpiſed: 
were the codition, For the loſſe of 
the one, here is the other, we were 
neerer temptation: but the eternal 
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Diſcourſes vpon 
goodneſſe hath remoued it further 
off, I doubt not, to no other end, 
but to withdra:ye all occaſions 
meete to nouriſh the corrupt hu- 
mours of our natures, by which 
if wee will not yet take war- 
ning, but hunt out vice hidden 
from vs, wee are vnworthie of 
pitie, yea, of the common pitie, 
that follo eth the alreadie ouet- 
throwne. 


Ferre, quam ſortem patiuntur omnes, 
nemo recuſat. 


V Ee haue nothing formed 


in the true moulde, wee 
carrie ſometimes actions bearing 


a handſome gloſſe, but they are 
no neerer trueth, then a picture 
the lite: what wee ſhould fetch 
frõ tlie vnderſtanding the muta- 
bilitie of things, wee draw fro the 

Marrow 
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Seneca the Tyagedian. 
marrow-fretting ſore of enuie; ſo 
what might bee T'vertue by the 
ſuffering, is a vice: for not ſuffe- 
ring for the true cauſe, and the 
ſtrength enduring aduerſitie, is 
not patlence , ſince patience is 
founded in the true diſcourſe of 
the minde, thus fetcht from the 
fight of others mileries. Eu 
particular bodie feeles his owne 
alſliction: the affliction of others 
is no medicine curing his; yet 
from the aduerſe fortune of others 
can wee drawe comfort: what 
helpes it vs to be richly indowed 
with reaſon , ſince we vie nothing 
but fancie 2 for this is fancie, and 
this is ſo in moſt things, being ca- 
ried vp and downe with her light- 
neſſe, without all reſt and per- 
manencie. 


H 4 Ferre, 


Diſcomſes vpon 


Ferre, quam ſortem patiuntur omnes, 


nemo recuſat.. p 

What all ſuffers, no bodie re- 
fuſeth to ſuffer: no more ſhould we 
what we allow ; there is this onely 
good to be had in aduerſitie; the 
obſeruation how it befel:if by our 
owne negligence, it begettes ex- 
perience; if paſt our knowledge, 
ſo much reſiſtance as leades to pa- 
tience, is allowed ; but repining 
and ſorrow, vnprofitable vexati- 
ons, rather ſtirring the diuine 
powers to a more ſharpe pon 
ment, then mitigating the cala- 
mitie, There 1s nothing in this 


world er ected fo high as man; ſo 
nothing more ſubiect to fall:there 
is nothing ſo ill as man; therefore 
more due to him, then to any: no- 
thing ſo ſenſible; therefore no- 
thing more apt to tecle ä 
an 
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and as for Chance and Fortune, 
they are words founded vpon two 
reaſons, ſometimes in excuſe, 
when we lay our deſerugd affficti- 
ons vpon fortune: ſometimes 
when the diuine executions are a- 
boue mans, which though we call 
chance, yet doubtleſſe is founded 
vpon grounds of more excellent 
reaſon, then we can apprehend: ſo 
is chance the iſſue of follie or ig- 
norance. 


